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THE ROMANCE AND TRAGEDY OF SCHONBRUNN. 


By Joun PAUL Bocock. 


FT HE cruel murder of the Empress of Austria struck the note of iversat 
sympathy in the hearts of men and women. To the one she dleared 
herself by her love of all that was manliest in sport. To the other she 

q served, as wife and mother, as an example removed far beyond the purple 
she wore so modestly, of the beauty and purity of domestic lif But the 
romance and pathos of her death were bound wp indissolubly in the Casth of 

Schénbrunn, where the Emperor Francis Joseph received the news of her 

end and awaited the arrival of her dead body ; for it was there, in those fateful 

walls, that the tragedy of the imperial family of Hapsburg has been worked 


out to that dread finale which is without parallel in the history of Europe. 


When the now childless Emperor of Austria-HLungary dies his ra vill be 
practically extinct. The story of its extinetion is the story of Schér nn 
Going back three-quarters of a century, it was in this splendid abode of 


royalty (of which newly gathered illustrations are herewith presented) that 
the King of Rome, then known as the Duke of Reichstadt, spent the last 
years of his life, and became the hero of a romance as shameful to others as 
it was honorable to him. The facts of this chapter of the inner history of 
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the Hapsburgs are presented here with the light thrown upon them by more 
recent and similar episodes in the lives of the late Crown Prince Rudolph, 
and the present heir to the dual empire, the Archduke Otho. Only a few 
months have elapsed since the Emperor Francis Joseph has relieved Prince 
Montenuovo of the position of grand master of the household of Otho, the 
black sheep of the present generation of the Hapsburgs. Curiously enough, 
this Prince Montenuovo is a grandson of the King of Rome’s mother—a son 
of her offspring by Count Neipperg—to whom she should have been married 
when she left the tarnished splendor of the Austrian court to become Empress 
of France—the bride of her father’s conqueror, the mother of the most 
unhappy prince ever born into the world. 

In the Neipperg romance, in the Napoleonic drama, in the tragedy of the 
King of Rome, as well as in the secret career of Fanny Elssler, the queen of 
dancers, Schénbrunn played a thrilling part. Its salons, banquet halls and 
lovely grounds are intimately associated with these love stories of history, as 
well as with the crowning cruelty, the revolting deception, which the fas- 
cinating Elssler did not seruple to help inflict on this most friendless and 
unfortunate prince. Assuredly, no one of the better known palaces of Europe 
was ever the theatre of a more dramatic scene. 

Napoleon’s conquest of Austria and capture of Vienna in 1809 led to his 
occupation of the Palace of Schénbrunn in the summer of that year. He had 
now reached the acme of his glory. From the inlaid desk, a photograph of 
which is reproduced, and which is still to be seen in Schénbrunn, he 
wrote to the King of Westphalia, July, 1809, those letters which seem more 
appropriate for a schoolboy in disgrace than a brother and a sovereign.* From 
Schénbrunn also he wrote in 
September, 1809, to Fouché, 
Minister of Police, his astound- 
ing order for the counterfeiting 
of 100,000,000 in Austrian bank 
notes. In Sechénbrunn also he 
received in the same year that 
fatal visit from Madame Wal- 
ewska, the beautiful Pole, with 
whom he had become épris in 
Warsaw in 1807, which resulted 
in his final determination to 
divorce the erring but affection- 
ate Josephine. And in this very 
Austrian palace where he re- 
solved upon putting away the 
woman who loved him for the 
Austrian princess who betrayed 
and mocked him, his only child, 
his son by that same Austrian 





*“New Letters of Napoleon I.” 
FRANCIS JOSEPH I., EMPEROR OF AUSTRIA, Appletons’, 1898. 
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THE LATE EMPRESS ELIZABETH, ASSASSINATED BY AN ANARCHIST, SEPTEMBER 91a, 1896; ¢ 


princess, underwent an experience of the heart scarcely less agonizing than 
that of Josephine herself. 

Whether Schénbrunn was the witness to love passages between Marie 
Louise and Count Neipperg before she left Vienna for the magnificence of 
Paris, already the capital of the world, to become, April 2d, 1810, the bride 
of the most powerful monarch in the world, history is silent. When he gave 
her a necklace worth $185,000, Napoleon was already in love with her blond 
beauty. When their son, to whom he loved to refer as ‘‘ the King of Rome,’’ 
was born, March 20th, 1811, Napoleon was delighted, and conceived instantly 
that affection which he cherished to the end, in St. Helena, for this frail boy 
to whom fate was already alloting a black and wretched future. The darkest 
chapter of that future was to be enacted in this Castle of Schénbrunn, in 
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whose woods and _ fields 
the son of the emperor of 
kings experienced his firs 
and only tender passion. 

With the life of the 
King of Rome up to his 
twenty-first year, Schon- 
brunn had nothing to do. 
so far as this story is con- 
cerned. In the spring of 
that year, 1832, his grow- 
ing melancholy attracted 
the attention of his attend- 
ants, who were in reality 
his keepers. In vain had 
his grandfather, the Em- 
peror Joseph, afforded hin, 
the most careful and 
princely training, and sur- 
rounded him with the se- 
ductive splendors of his 
court. In vain had _ his 
mother, now the ex-Em- 





MARIE LOUISE’S SECRETARY. press Marie Louise, lav- 
ished upén him, for a while at least, a mother’s solicitude. Constitutionally 
weak, giving no indication of having inherited a particle of his illustrious 
father’s abilities, military or otherwise, and averse to female society to 
a painful degree, consumption seemed to have marked him for an early 
death. He had thrown up his commission as Lieutenant Colonel in 
the Hungarian Infantry, and had been, at first reluctantly, then willingly. 
permitted to choose the magnificent privacy of Schénbrunn. His imperias 
grandfather had been gradually estranged, and was at last not sorry 
to see no more of him. It is said that he even awaited with compla- 
cency the time when he should be informed that his luckless protégé had 
taken to his bed for the last time. Nothing, however, was denied to the 
young duke’s slightest whim, and among his personal suite, when he chose to 
be troubled with such a thing, were some of the proudest young nobles in 
Austria. Nor was there a lack of titled beauties who would willingly have 
consoled his solitude had le so desired, But the young duke’s position al 
court, always something of an anomalous one ly reason of his detested pa- 
ternity, had latterly grown irksome, if not positively distasteful, to his power- 
ful maternal relatives, and it was already rumored that there would be no 
deep mourning over any untoward accident that might expedite his departure 
from the world. 

Whether by contrivance or by accident, in the course of one of his lonely 
rambles through the forest of Schénbrunn he came upon a most beautiful 
peasant girl. She was apparently about his own age, and was not only 
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modest of mien, but as symmetrical as the oread of a dream, as graceful as a 
mountain fawn. She did not seem to walk like ordinary mortals, so much 


as to glide over the ground by an aerial locomotion all her own. Her figure 
was perfect, and was set off to the rarest advantage by her costume, half Hun- 
garian, half Tyrolese, which she wore with a grace both coquettish and 


refined, and which was the more fascinating to the young recluse from. the 
irreproachable taste in which the colors had been chosen ; the deep red of the 
low-cut, close fitting, blue-trimmed bodice, from which the creamy neck and 
noble bust sprouted charmingly, and the plump, half-bared arms issued 
roundly and snowily, contrasting softly with the dark blue and gray-striped 


short petticoat. Her features were irregular, but mobile, with pensive and 
ever-changing expression. Her hair, dark and abundant, was arranged with 
charming simplicity, and her eyes, dark, deep, lustrous, and shaded with the 
longest and silkiest of bent lashes, betrayed a mingling of apprehension, tim- 
idity and roguishness on first encountering the rapt gaze of the royal hermit 

Mastering his constitutional shyness, the duke addressed her. She met his 
diffident advances half way, but with a maidenly disereetness and reserve. Ih 


the conversation that ensued the young misanthrope was astonished and 
charmed to discover her possessed of intellectual and esthetic graces in keeping 
with her personal attractions. For his own part he made no secret of his 
identity, but poured into her sympathetic ears the seeret of his unhappy, all 
but friendless position at court, his 






illustrious but ill-starred paternity, 
his blighted hopes for worldly ad- 
vancement, his physical disabilities, 
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INLAID WRITING-DESK USED BY NAPOLEON 1, 
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of Schénbrunn. He 
learned that she lived in a humble cottage on the borders of the royal 


preserves, whither she had recently removed from her native mountain village, 
with her uncle, who had just been appointed an under-gamekeeper. He 
asked her name. She had been christened Fanny, she made answer, but 
would tell him no more. The result of the interview was, that when they 
separated near the fair stranger’s cottage, with an appointment for the fol- 
lowing day, the young duke was for the first time in his life in love—madly, 
engrossingly. The young woman’s heart was at least flattered to intoxication. 

Could the infatuated youth, however, have followed his enslaver with his 
longing eyes as she disappeared into the cottage, he would have been unde- 
ceived, The surroundings of the cottage were in keeping with the lowly 
character she had given it, but the interior was that of a miniature palace—a 
costly and luxurious retreat. As the door closed behind her, hers was a 
queenly step, a confident carriage, a triumphant mien. Liveried servants 
were in readiness to do her slightest bidding, costly brie-A-brae and objects of 
art lined the walls of the hallway, and from the first landing of the richly 
carpeted staircase a young woman in an expensive toilette, who bore her a 
family likeness and was only less beautiful than herself, was smiling down at 
her with an arch look of inquiry and curiosity. 

Fanny responded with an airy gesture. 


‘*Come down, Tessa,’’ said she, ‘‘ for I suppose the baron and M. Auber 
must be waiting.’? And, followed by the other, who tripped lightly down 
the stairs at her bidding, she turned aside into an elegantly furnished salon, 
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which contained, among other musical instruments, a superb piano- 
forte. 

One of the two gentlemen who had been waiting there, and who now ros« 
and offered her obsequious greeting—a pudgy, pompous man of middle age 
with an air of mingled pretension and abasement—was the Baron von Bliimen- 
stick, the chamberlain of the imperial household. The other, a suave, 
affable man, of graceful exterior and a professional air, was M. Auber, the 
master of the ballet at the Royal Viennese Theatre, and an instructor of the 
terpsichorean art of European reputation. 

‘*Speak, Mademoiselle,”’ said the ballet-master, rubbing his hands, and 
eyeing Fanny with paternal pride, as well he might, for he had been her 
father in art. ‘‘ The baron is all impatience.’’ 

**So am I, for that matter,’”’ said Fanny, with a slight inclination, in 
which there was but a mock reverence, toward the court official. ‘‘ But J 
have performed my part. The poor young duke is hopelessly smitten. 1 
fancy. We meet again to-morrow.” 





= 











THE DUKE OF REICHSTADT (NAPOLEON I1., ‘‘ KING OF ROME.’’ ) 


AFTER THE PAINTING BY 818 THOMAS LAWRENCE 
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It was now the baron’s turn to rub his hands. He muttered some words 
of satisfaction. 

Fanny suddenly grew grave. ‘* Now to satisfy my impatience,’’ said she. 

“What would the great young lady be informed of that she does not 
already know ?”’ inquired the court official, this time with a mock respect ot 
his own in voice and manner, 

Fanny twined her arm about Tessa’s form, and regarded him with mingled 
distrust and fear. 

‘I am informed, it is true,’’ said she, ‘* that | am to gain the affections of 
the Duke of Reichstadt in my present character. After having thoroughly 
succeeded, my true character is to be suddenly revealed to him in a public 
performance. Still, 1 am not satisfied.’’ 

‘Just this you have engaged to do, and just this much you are to be royally 
paid for,’’ said the baron. ** What more does it concern you to know ?”’ 

**Tt concerns me to know what 1 choose to discover, M. le Baron.’’ Fanny 
had been thoroughly Frenchified long before this time, though her Parisian 
triumphs came later. ‘If you are of the court, and I of the stage, I am as 
independent in my sphere as you can be in yours.”’ 

** Diable! and a good deal more so!’ muttered M. Auber, under his 
breath. 

**T would know certainly,’’ said she, thoughtfully, ‘*‘ whether it is intended 





SALONS OF SCHONBRUNN. 
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GRAND SALON. 





that the shock of the final revelation 
shall cure M. le Due de Reichstadt, 
or kill him.’’ 

_ The baron gave an exclamation of 
real or simulated horror, while M. Auber, Fanny’s instructor, and Thérése, hea 
aister, were unaffectedly astonished. 

‘* Heavens ! such a question !”’ cried the baron. ‘It is well known that 
the emperor is equally concerned for his grandson’s moral and physical wel- 
fare.’’ 

‘*The young duke,”’ replied the actress, ‘*is a physical wreck. He will be 
in his grave from consumption before the year is out. Morally—emotion- 
ully—the youth is as sensitive as a humming-bird.”’ , 

“Well?” 

‘* He is, moreover, affectionate and trusting to a degree | have never seen 
equalled—at least, in man. I would not give him a death-wound through his 
love and his sense of outraged honor.”’ 

The baron threw up his hands. 

‘* Preposterous !’? he exclaimed. *‘‘ Why, his disease is not necessarily 
hopeless. Dr. von Reuhmer, the court physician, assured me of it. Ow 
object is to cure him of the shrinking, constitutional sensitiveness that is con- 
tributing to his physical wreck—to restore him to the court, the world, the 
honors that are his by right of birth—on his mother’s side, of cours [inte 
what an error you have fallen !”’ 

Fanny shook her head doubtfully. 

‘*There have been rumors in the air,’’ said she. ‘* They credit the em- 
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peror with only a pretense of solicitude for his troublesome grandson, while 
secretly wearying of his existence. Apart from the Napoleonic blood, which 
is no longer fashionable, the youth cannot help posing, however uninten- 
tionally, before Europe.”’ 

The baron flew into a passion. 

** And what has one like you—a dancer, a ballet woman, a frequenter of 
green-rooms !—to do with rumors that touch upon the secret thoughts and 
motives of his august majesty, the Emperor of Austria?’ he roared. Then, 
seeing his mistake, he changed his tone with the expertness of a diplomat. 
‘* Ah, but I see the real difficulty, ‘‘ he continued, with a sneer. ‘‘ You have 
tried to fascinate in vain, and would now hedge your bargain. Your charms 
are on the wane—even your artistic abilities, perhaps—and you yourself are 
secretly conscious of the fact.”’ 

He had touched her vanity. Fanny’s eyes blazed and her bosom rose and 
fell tumultuously. 

‘Quick, Papa Auber,’’ she cried, running to the ballet master and drag- 
ging him to the piano, which was already open, ‘‘ that pas seul from La Sici- 
lienne—the grandest, most difficult one! Quick! I shall not even change 
my shoes. The baron, Thérése, all of you shall decide !’ 

M. Auber at once began to play, and Fanny, snatching a pair of castanets 
from the mantel, went through the melodious delirium of the pas seul in a 
manner that evoked the plaudits of the pudgy little court chamberlain in spite 
of himself, together with the smiling approval of another gentleman who 
entered the room while the dance was progressing. 

The latter was Baron Frederick 
von Gentz, to whom the danseuse 
was chiefly indebted for the high 
esthetic culture that constituted the 
main intellectual charm of her bold 
and original methods. 

‘*Oh, my friend !’’ she cried, run- 
ning into this gentleman’s arms, 
with the tears streaming down her 
face, as she finished her improvisa- 
tion ; ‘*they would have me believe 
—especially this cruel Baron von 
Bliimenstéck —that I am on the 
wane; that I am losing my skill, 
my cunning, my execution. Tell 
me it is not so!’ 

Astonished, the newcomer, who 
esteemed her personally quite as 
much as he did artistically, was 
ready and sincere with his assur- 
ances that, far from deteriorating, 
she was as yet hardly in the zenith 
of her powers. Then Baron von 
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Bliimenstéck hastened to disclaim any earnestness in his implication that she 
was anything but the divine, the incomparable, the ecstatic Elssler—the 
glory of her profession, the stage divinity of her native Austria and of Europe. 
M. Auber was hysterically indignant that a decline should have been hinted 
it, even in jest. The older but lesser divinity, Thérése, took her sister in 
her arms and petted and wept over her; and Fanny’s insulted amour propre 
was finally appeased, while it was tacitly understood that the plot against 
Napoleon Frangois Joseph Charles Bonaparte, King of Rome and Duke of 


Reichstadt, should be pursued in accordance with the original programme. 

Such was Fanny Elssler in 1832, and at the age of twenty-one—for, by an 
odd coincidence, she was within a few weeks of exactly the same age as the 
young duke himself. In company with her sister Thérése, who was three 
years her senior—for the sisters were inseparable, though the elder was con- 
siderably eclipsed by the younger—she had but recently returned from a 
series of brilliant and lucrative triumphs at Naples, at Florence, at Berlin. 
where taphael Varnhagen von Ense had stood her sponsor in the eves of an 
enraptured public ; in London and other capitals, where her graceful presence 


ind poetical conceptions of her art had surpassed all expectations - and she 
was now on the eve of a new engagement at the Viennese Theatre, in whose 
juvenile ballet she had made her childish début fifteen years previously. 


There she might now well anticipate such a triumph as should royally set the 
seal upon all those that had preceded it. And though her Parisian triumph, 
in which she was destined to snatch the laurels of idolization from the brows 
of the great, the bewitching Taglioni herself, was yet in the future, the fame 
Mf her talents and her beauty was already world-wide, wealth and titles were 
it her feet, and there seemed not a costly bauble of reward that sh« might 
10t snatch at with confidence and wear with dignity. 

According to her promise, there was another interview with the young duke 
m the morrow. It was followed by numerous others, each, on his side at 
least, more delicious, more intoxicating than its predecessor. Sut few would 
have been needed to render him hopelessly captive to his fair enslaver. His 
suit was as honorable as it was romantic. If he loved for the first time, it was 
with a pure and unselfish flame. She had likewise inspired his sinking heart 
with new hope for the future. The ravages of his disease seemed tet porarily 


impeded. He gradually achieved a fictitious robustness ; the whilom lagk- 
lustre eyes burned with the semblance of restored animation and youthful 
passion, and the ruddiness which her enchanting smiles began to summon 


into the worn, thin cheeks, lingered there to scout the suggestion of a hectic 
counterfeit. 

On Fanny’s part, it can never be known whether or not she in any degree 
reciprocated the noble and honorable devotion she had inspired. Years later 
she burned her memoirs, and was wont to deny to her sister and others the 
very existence of this liaison. It is more than probable that she, at least. 
viewed the emotions she had evoked with secret commiseration, as well as 
satisfaction, for she was not wholly mercenary, and had never been thought 
hard-hearted though esteemed avaricious. The gentleness of the starred 


youth, when his bashful reserve was once overcome, was supported by a 
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handsome presence and agreeable manners. Whether she in any measure 
succumbed to the passion she inspired, or was solely prompted by the small 
castle and snug estate on the Danube that were to be her reward in case of 
success, it is certain that she at last confessed to her worshipper that she was 
not altogether what she seemed. 

At last she alluded to the ballet, and the allusion seemed well-nigh to nau- 
seate him. Twice only had he attended a ballet performance along with 
some of his whilom brother officers. He had been more than disgusted— 
shocked, appalled! No amount of grace and beauty could atone for the 
villainous indecency of the thing. If an exposition of the poetry of motion, 
it was such a one as was dabbled in the mire of unwomanly lasciviousness. 
detestable to him beyond expression. 

She faintly hinted of Fanny Elssler and her celebrity. The duke thanked his 
stars that he had never seen her, and hoped to heaven that he never would. 

His companion winced. Then it was well that he did not see the hardness 
of the smile that she drooped her face to conceal. At all events, the castle 
ind estate on the Danube should be hers, whatever else she might lose ; and 
the test of the success of the conspiracy was now at hand, for the sweet, stoler 
interviews had already lasted two weeks, and to-morrow night was to be the 
opening of her new engagement, in anticipation of which all Vienna was agog 

‘But you must see Fanny Elssler just once at the theatre, if only to please 
me,’’ she said. ‘‘ To-morrow is her opening night, and I shall be there.” 

Oh, yes; as a matter of course he would gladly forego his seclusion for the 
sake of meeting his angel, even at such an objectionable spectacle. In whose 
company would she be? What box would she occupy? How should he find 
her with the least difficulty? That she would not say, though gravely, even 
solemnly, declaring that he should not fail to see her. He gaily renewed his 
promise to be present, and they parted for the last time on earth. 

It is hardly necessary to say that the theatre was crowded with the beauty. 
rank, wealth and fashion of the Austrian capital on that fateful opening night. 
The emperor himself was present, attended by half his court. Not the least 
noteworthy event of the evening was the unexpected presence of the young 
Duke of Reichstadt. who, with several gentlemen of his suite, occupied a 
prominent proscenium box. 

The overture preceding the danseuse’s first appearance was in full blast, 
and the duke, having vainly searched the sea of lovely faces with his lorgnette 
for his inamorata’s peerless personality, had at length sunk into a species of 
bored apathy, though still relying upon her promise to be present some time 
during the evening. 

There was a pause in the music—an expectant hush. The curtain rolled 
up, and amid a scenic wilderness of bowering roses and wildflower festoons, 
with no other warning than the light tinkling of the dance music, Fanny 
Elssler, the sorceress, the incomparable, in all the ravishing semi-nudity of 
her art, came whirling and floating and twinkling down the stage in a popular 
pas seul, that at once called forth an applause like the roaring of tumultuous 
waves, 


She cast but a glance at the box in which her lover sat, as one petrified, 
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THRONE ROOM. 
with an appalled, agonized look in his 
set white face. Perhaps he noted the 
spasm of shame and contrition which 
that glance brought for an instant 


across her smiling loveliness; but it was gone in an instant, leaving her the 
unalloyed ethereal spirit of the dance, who ravished and captivated all be- 
holders—all but one stricken, death-wounded heart. 

This was as the curtain was descending between her and the spectators, but 
it was sufficient for her to see the duke’s features suddenly grow drawn and 
livid as he fell forward upon his face, with a gasping, half-articulat 


His friends raised him, but, as they did so, the gush of blood from his lips 
told of the seriousness of the hemorrhage that had taken place. Hi is hur- 
ried back to Schénbrunn and placed under unremitting medical treatment. 
but from that moment his malady fairly galloped to the end. In less than a 
month his obsequies had been solemmnized. 

It is further related of Fanny Elssler, that while crossing the Danube*a 
short time after her lover’s death, to take possession of her sastle and estate. 
she drew from her finger a diamond ring of peculiar setting, which she delib- 


erately east into the stream. 


Her sister Thérése, who made no seeret of her own worldliness. often twitted 


her sister upon the folly of her liaison with the Duke of Reichstadt, inasmuch 
as he had never given her but one present, and that a poor little insignificant 
diamond ring 

Fanny Elssler retired in 1851. with an enormous fortune, to a luxurious 
villa near Hamburg. Thérése retired at the Same time, and, a litt later, 
contracted a morganatic marriage with Prince Adalbert of Prussia, en she 


was ennobled under the title of the Frau von Barnem. 
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THE OLD BAYMAN, 


THE OLD BAYMAN’S CHRISTMAS. 


By HELEN CHASE, 


mt JH AT’N Tophet duz make them chickens yeap so fur ?’’ 
The old captain squared his shoulders, twisted his grizzled head 
to one side, and listened to the strident voices of the feathered host 
that ambled uneasily across the ‘‘ma’sh’’; warm and brown it spread bay- 
ward in the sun of the rare December day, as if September's golden rod 
might again spring up in yellow flame from its bosom with the asters rising 
like purple smoke wreaths between. 
“They ain’t got no call t’yeap, nuther, fur’s I can see,’’ continued the 


old bayman ; ‘‘ ther’ ain’t no storm comin’ by my eal’ clations—sky’s a reg’ lar 
* ’ A A A 
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baby-blue, like EKevylania’s rib’ns she sets so much store by. Say! Kevy, 


Eevylania, you jes’ run and see what duz make them chickens yeap so 

A tall, bouncing maid, who was perched upon a fragment of an old scow 
that had lain these many years on the ‘‘ma’sh,’’ jumped down from her seat 
and ran to the henhouse. Her cheeks had the deep, warm tints of a peony, 
and her locks the golden-brown of corn tassels that have stood long in the 
sun. 

** 7 cayn’t see’s there’s anythink for them t’ yeap fur, par, nuther,’’ said 
she, returning. ‘‘ Guess they don’t know theirselves.”’ 

‘* Luke, he’d orter be here now,’’ grumbled the captain, looking down the 
road, 

‘*Thar he is a-comin’ stret up the road,’’ called Eevylania, quickly, her 
face brightening. 

“Wall, then tell yer mart hurry up that lunch, aw’ Pl put it aboard,” 
responded the old bayman. 

Luke came striding along the “ crick’’ road with haste. He and the cap- 
tain. were to sail over in the Bay Queen, the trim little sailboat moored just 
over yonder, and land at one of the beaches lying out in the breakers, six 
miles away. They would sleep in a certain shelter hut known to all the old 
salts on the coast, and be up bright and early to do a day’s fishing. Then 
home again over the bay on Christmas Eve, and ho! for the grand Christmas 
party ‘‘ Mis’ Hutcherson’? was to give ! 

** Hi, Luke !”" sang out the captain, hailing him as he came up the path to 
the house. ‘‘ Jes’ wonderin’ whar’'n Tophet you wuz! City hain’t spilt ye, 
eh, stayin’ inter ’t over night?” 

**Not much !’ answered the young man, shortly. ‘‘ But I wish t all o’ ye 
might hey bin thar to see the show! Sech streets, full ’er people, store win- 
ders as good as a theayter ; barg’n counters ’til yer can’t rest. 1 got a few 
little things fer yer Chris’muses,’’ and he laid a huge bundle on Mis’ 
Hutcherson’s shiny new table. 

‘Yer didn’t buy none o’ them things at no barg’n counter?’ said the 
shrewd woman, unrolling the bundle swiftly. 

‘“My ! ain’t they jes’ ellergant! Come, hurry up ’n’ git off t the beach, 
so’s t? be back early to-morrer night fer th’ Chris’mus party. My! but’s 
goin’ to be the biggest ever gi’n on the ‘ma’sh!’’ And Mis’ Hutchersan 
beamed with joy and gave Luke a mischievous shove. 

‘Where's S’les ?’’ he said, his strong face taking on a gentle look 

‘*She’ll be here d’reckly,’’ said the good woman, evasively. 

Celeste was the daughter of her first marriage. Years ago, ‘‘ afore she'd 
got much sense inter her,’’ as the captain was wont to remark, she had 
espoused a young Canadian Frenchman, who was lost on the big bay in a 
treacherous squall one November evening. The baby girl of their marriage 
was a dainty, odd little waif, who had never enjoyed her stepfather, either in 
her childhood or girlish days. Luke gave her a dog-like devotion, and she 
had accepted his love in the same passive way she had taken everything 
else in her unsatisfied, restless life, among people with whom she had no 
sympathy, even to the patient, honest mother who bore her. 
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‘*Can’t wait fur no courtin’ bizness t’day,’’ said the old bayman, petu- 
lantly, who couldn’t see how Luke could fancy Celeste, with her pale face, 
while Eevylania, with her poppy-colored cheeks, was nigh. 

‘* Kevy,’’ he called, but she had slipped away down the path. — ‘‘ Fur's | 
know, S’les’s off somewheres ’long o’ Pierre, an’ that?ll make Luke right 
mad to see ’em together.’’ 

Pierre was a young Frenchman who had played for dancing at the big 
summer hotel of the place, and who now lingered, making music with his 
violin for country balls and dances. 

‘* All aboard there !’’ shouted the ‘‘ cap’in,’’ peremptorily.  ‘* The lunch 
is stowed away forard, the blankits is here, and ther’s nothin’ fur ye to 
stan’ ’round waitin’ fur, is ther’, Luke? Dew come ’long !’’ 

The young bayman came slowly forward, took his place at the ropes, and 
gently the Bay Queen glided away from the shore into open water. A gleam 
of a bit of red stuff caught Luke’s eye as the Queen passed a secluded spot on 
the beach ; and the good bayman’s red left his cheek as he saw Celeste, with 
au gay scarf wrapped about her, and the arms of ‘‘that Kanuck cuss”’ 
around her, her face full of a joy such as he had never seen upon it before. 

‘*Hi! thar, Luke; what ails you? Goin’ to capsize us?’ growled the 
captain. 

Luke started up as from a dream, and silently returned to his duties with 
a dull pain at his faithful seaman’s heart. 

That night they slept in the, shelter hut to the booming of the surf, and 
next morning made for a point on the beach where the captain ‘‘ always 
struck the biggest streak of fish luck of any place on the old South.’’ Noon 
came, and the lovely blue sky of the morning had given place to melancholy 
gray heavens, and the wind had sprung up petulantly. 

‘* Luke, seems ter me ye’re dretful oneasy,’’ growled the captain from his 
seat ‘‘forrad.’’ ‘* Plenty o’ time yit to h’ist sail and away ’fore night ; can’t 
leave this p’int yit ; biggest streak o’ fish luck I ever saw.” 

An hour passed. It began to grow dark and threatening. The captain 
swore gently, but he quit fishing and began to make preparations to sail 
home. 

‘Wall! I swan to Jonah, Luke,’’ he said, as the Bay Queen’s head was at 
last pointed homeward, ‘‘ ef I hain’t fergot an’ lef? my timepiece at the shelter 
hut.”’ 

Luke groaned. He knew the delay was dangerous, but he turned the boat 
around and made for the beach and the shelter hut. Barely had they got 
into the channel again, after securing the watch, when the squall struck them. 
The Bay Queen leaped forward like a frightened thing, half careened, and then 
swiftly righted herself and settled down to fight the storm with a steadiness 
that caused the captain to smile a grim smile of triumph as he clutched the 
tiller with his horny hand. He could hear the surf beating on the bar at his 
left ; behind him was the mad, hurtling noise of the tempest ; before him was 
a black and furious sea. The squall grew into a furious tempest ; fiercer and 
stronger blew the wind ; higher and higher ran the seas. 

Luke set his teeth and brought all his bayman’s skill to bear in keeping the 
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Queen careening with a frightful list, then righting herself. Thus the night 
passed. 

‘Luke !’ jerked out the old man at last, after a fiercer gust than usual 
had surged against the wretched boat, ‘‘ I guess we’re dun fur; never see the 
time when I tho’t I sh’d have to give in.”’ 

But Luke, detecting the note of feebleness in the captain’s voice, fought 
his way to the stern of the boat. There was a sudden roar behind him, a 
rising of a solid wall of water. The boat listed and went over with a last con- 
vulsive effort to hold her own, and the cry of the doomed men rang out 
sharply above the horrible din of the storm. 

* * * * * * * * * 

A great fire of drift-wood blazed in the settin’-room of the old captain’s 
house. It was a wild Christmas eve that the ‘‘ma’sh’’ folks had come to 
celebrate within it. 

The green branches of hemlock that Pierre had cut on the hill back from 
the shore were wreathed upon the whitewashed walls. The Christmas tree 
that Eevylania had strung with strings of snowy corn glittered with its gaudy 
tinsel trimming. The girls and the young baymen, who lived in the weather- 
beaten houses fronting the ‘‘ma’sh,’’ were spinning gaily around to the music 
of Pierre’s fiddle. Their bronzed and horny-handed fathers and shrewd 
mothers were planted squarely against the wall, gossipping and joking with 
their neighbors. Christmas mirth and revelry held full sway, except in the 
hearts of the old captain’s wife and daughter; for the Bay Queen had not 
come sailing homeward over the strong waves of the bay. 

‘“T dunno,” said Mrs. Hutchinson, dubiously, as she moved about, wel- 
coming her guests. ‘‘ I don’t hold to bein’ superstitious, but all the same, | 
wonder what made them chick’ns ‘ yeap’ so.”’ 

‘‘ Now, don’t cher fret about yer men folks, Mis’ Hutcherson,’’ the old 
salts had said to their hostess. ‘‘ Why, I ’spect them old Bible folks with 
their m’rac’lus draft of fishes wa’n’t nowheres ’longside o’ th’ haul yer old 
man an’ Luke’r a-makin’! Haw! haw! haw! They’re likely safe an’ 
sound in the shelter hut waitin’ fer ter-morrer mornin’ to cross the old bay.”’ 

Pierre’s merry bow had drowned the noise of the rising storm for a time, 
but at last ‘‘it would not down,’’ and its rush and swirl were heard above 
the reels and waltzes which the fiddler had played. The supper was hurried 
forward that those who lived at a distance might have time to reach their 
homes before the storm broke. The guests ate and drank while the bay 
lashed and foamed beyond the marsh. At last the ‘‘ good-byes”’ were hur- 
riedly said, the jolly party trooped off from the old homestead on the creek. 

And the storm burst! Shrieking and wailing and moaning, the wind 
swept down upon ‘the land. It surged against the old house, and the 
women shuddered as they thought of their men at sea. 

Pierre had stayed with the women in the little house on the ‘ ma’sh.”’ 
He drew close to Celeste, laughing and telling droll stories to divert her. 

““T hate that ‘Kanuck.’ so I do,’? said Mrs. Hutchinson, as she hurried 
out into the kitchen to shut out the hateful sight. She was jealous for the 
“absent Luke. 
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A little figure crouched over the kitchen fire. It was Eevylania. She 
raised her face, which looked white and solemn, saying : 

“Oh, no, mar! Guess I wouldn’t feel so. Pierre don’t mean to do any 
harm. Why, he’s helped us fasten all the winders and seen to the chick’ ns 
and pig, and now he thinks S’leste needs a little cheerin’ up. Pierre ain’t 
a-goin’ to stay ’round these parts, either, much longer. I heerd him tell par 
so, and then S’ leste she’ll be kinder to Luke.”’ 

The storm was now a fearful thing. In all her thirty years of living on the 
bay front Mrs. Hutchinson remembered nothing like it. Pierre got out his 
violin and tried to drown the noise of it with loud, brilliant music, but he 
could not conceal nor cover the trembling of the house, the terrible shiver 
of every beam, rafter and plank within it. 

Suddenly a thin stream of water crept under the front door. 

‘* Lord a-massy,’’ cried Mrs. Hutchinson, ‘‘ the crick’s a-risin’ ! 
Even so, it was. The water gained rapidly ; it was a foot—two feet 
deep upon the floor. The women got together some fuel, bread, blankets and 
a flask of spirits, and all together they ascended the narrow stairs—perhaps 
for the last time, they thought—to the garret. Then Pierre kindled a fire in 
the little air-tight stove, and the four sat down to await the end of the 
tempest, or else a sudden lifting of the old house by the tide surging around 

it, and a swift sweeping of the ancient structure out to sea. 


” 


** Ahoy ! ahoy ! Somebody open that winder!’ There was a sudden thud 
against the side of the house as a boat came up under the window. ‘‘ The 
house’ll never stan’ till mornin’. You'll all be swept away! Come, hurry 
up! We've come to take you off !’’ 

It was Joe Bradley, the boldest young bayman of the shore, who shouted these 
words to them as he kept his boat with great difficulty alongside of the house. 

‘*The rest kin go if they wants to,”’ said Mrs. Hutchinson ; 


> ‘* but, as fur 





me 

Her sentence remained unfinished, and in the tumult and confusion may have 
been misunderstood. At any rate, Celeste and Pierre got into the boat, which a 
violent gust of wind wrenched away from the house, and it was seen no more. 

The two deserted women crept close together, clasping each other's hands, 
und thus they kept their lonely vigil in the now desolate house. 

‘ Le’s sing somethin’, mar,’’ said Eevylania, after they had watched thus 
half an hour or so. ‘‘ Don’t cher kinder miss Pierre’s fiddle music? An’ its 
Chris’mus mornin’, too, now—it’s four o’ clock.”’ 

Mrs. Hutchinson raised her weary head from her hand, on which it had 
heen resting, and quavered forth : 

“Once on the raging seas I rode, 
The storm was loud, the night was dark, 
The ocean yawned, and rudely blowed 
The wind, that tossed my found’ring bark. 


‘* Deep horror then my vitals froze, 
Death-struck, I ceased the tide to stem. 
When suddenly a star arose, 
It was the star of Bethlehem.’ 
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As the last notes died away the pale unearthly light of the Christmas 
dawn stole into the room. What a sight met the eye, as its pallid beams 
illuminated the landseape! A raging, furious sea filled the spot where yester- 
day had stretched pleasant meadows and gardens, and where stood the houses 
of the neighbors. Submerged to their upper stories most of them were now. 
Bits of wreckage, and boats floating bottom upward, were everywhere seen. 

‘Ahoy! ahoy !’ again shouted Joe Bradley, coming back. ‘‘ Got enny 
grub ?’’ 

‘Yes,’’ they shouted back, ‘‘thank ye,’’ and then Eevylania faltered 
out—‘‘ Hev ye, hev ye seen anything of the Bay Queen ?”’ 

‘* Not vit,’ answered Joe, trying to speak courageously. 

‘* An’ S’leste?’”’ said her mother, hastily. 

‘* All right,’ was the brief answer, as Joe pulled quickly away. 

The water began to subside and, as if worn out, the storm abated. One 
hour after another the two women sat with despairing eyes fixed on the dis- 
tant horizon. But no battered and bruised Bay Queen came, beating her way 
slowly into the creek. The women scanned with feverish eyes each bit of 
wreckage that floated by, fearing to recognize some portion of the brave little 
craft. 

A third time Joe’s boat came up to the window with offers of assistance. 
The skipper would take them away anywhere they wished to go. There was 
his mother, now, whose house was dry and warm. She would be only too 
glad to take them in. 

‘*No,”? said Mrs. Hutchinson, ‘‘S’leste would be comin’ back, soon.”’ 
Then, eyeing Joe sharply, she said, ‘‘ Where is she?) What cher keepin’ 
back from me ?”’ 

‘* Wall, if yer will know,’’ said Joe, as if every word were being forced out 
of him, ‘‘S’leste and Pierre went to the city this mornin’ after Father McKay 
had marri’d ’em.”’ 

The mother sat as if stunned. Eevylania crept to her softly, and said : 

‘Yer know, mar, as ther was things’ bout 8’ leste that wan’t in us to under- 
stand. Po’try and that air high music, an’ sech like ; an’ Pierre, he under- 
stood all them strange, oncommon things, an’ she ¢’d talk to him ’bout’em 
like she couldn’t to us, an’ so we mus’n’t blame her so much, for she loved 
Pierre, an’ when yer love anybody e 





Eevylania’s voice sank down to a whisper. She looked out at the sea and 
covered her face with her hands. 

Another hour passed. The short December day was drawing to a close. 
Suddenly, there was a great noise and commotion under the window ; Joe 
Bradley, shouting and laughing : 

‘* Hullo, there, Mis’ Hutcherson! The Bay Queen’s heerd from ; she drifted 
right onto the beach whar the life savin’ station men be, capsized, an’ Luke 
an’ the eap’in held on. The cap’in, he’s putty much beat out, and won’t be 
hum for a day or two, but——’”’ 


Eevylania could stand it no longer. She rushed down the slippery stairs, 
tore open the door with strong, desperate fingers, plunged into a foot of water, 
as she cleared the porch, and found Luke’s great, burly arms about her. 
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CUBAN BYGONES. 


By Mrs. FRANK LESLIE. 


IKE Cinderella by the desolate fireplace, Free Cuba sits among the ashes 
of war, dreaming splendid visions of her dawning future. Scarcely less 
dream-like are my actual memories of a sojourn in the Pearl of the An- 
tilles, a dozen years ago, amidst the rich tropical romance of the old Spanish 
régime that has been so suddenly extinguished. Mafiana—‘‘ to-morrow ”’ 
the indolent Cuban’s favorite word, expressing only a vague idea of procrasti- 
nation, and no tangible possibility, has come at last, ushering in a new era, 
like an electric searchlight flashed upon some palm-shadowed glade that had 
known only the sunshine, the glow-worm and the moonlight. 

* * * * * * * * k 

‘¢Tf you will come out to the wheelhouse I will show you Morro Castle ip 
the sunrise,”’ said our captain. 

Morro Castle |! The name was a cordial, a charm, a spell that invoked, as 
if by the wave of a magic wand, the fair memories and associations of bygone 
years, when life was at its very freshest, if not its best, and all earth and all 
men glittered before my girlish eyes, enveloped in those rosy clouds of dawn 
which, at a later hour, turn to the very gray and very chill fog-banks, or 
else give place to the pitiless sunshine of midday, so destructive to all 


illusions, so wearying to every sense. 

Beyond and behind Morro rose the white walls and steep acclivities of 
Cabafias, larger in extent and more diversified of structure than the former, 
but not so famous and not so impregnable ; opposite lies the fortification of 
La Punta, and the distance between this and Morro is only one thousand feet. 
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Opposite Morro and Cabafias lies the city, with its many church towers 
rising above the red-tiled roofs of the houses ; its busy and picturesque water- 
front, its rows of palm-trees and suburban gardens pressing closely down 
upon the newer part of the town ; while as we approach near enough to dis- 
tinguish the blue and pink and yellow coloring of the stone and plaster 
houses, we wonder whether it is a real city of the nineteenth century, a scene 
out of a play, or a sudden reproduction of Pompeii, whose ruins it so strongly 
resernbles. Beyond the city lie the fields and trees and mountains making 
up the lovely Cuban scenery. 

The first Sunday after our arrival was a carnival—-a sort of ‘‘ treating reso- 
lution ’’ celebration, for Lent had already begun, and nothing could be less 
Lenten than the carriages and costumes which, about four o’clock, began to 
pour past our hotel (the Pasage), all making the round of the Paseo Isabella, 
and then out to the Prado and back—a circuit of a couple of miles or so. 

Recalling the old proverb about Rome and the Romans we accepted the 
invitation of friends to join the gay procession, and were presently seated in 
« fine barouche drawn by four horses, their tails plaited with red, white and 
blue ribbon—a delicate compliment to our nationality—and tied to the sad- 
dles in true Cuban fashion, while our negro driver was gotten up in the 
height of barbaric splendor. 


In spite of our determination to be Roman we had instinctively put on 
our hats to go out, but although the use of bonnets is becoming quite general 
in Cuba they are not so during carnival time, for nearly all the fair Habane- 
ras, whose carriages we met or passed, had their own magnificent hair elab- 
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A CUBAN VOLANTE, 


orately dressed and ornamented as their only headgear ; and many of them 
were costumed as if fora ball—with uncovered shoulders and arms, and richly 
ornamented dresses of white or delicately tinted silk, with a profusion of 
jewels. 

A few persons, -both male and female, wore half masks, and a good many, 
apparently not of the haut ton, were draped in fancy costumes, some of them 
rather funny, but generally in poor taste ; indeed, the same rule applitd 
here, which is found universal all over the world on such occasions—the best 
people were the quietest in dress, manner and deportment. 

A few volantes, richly ornamented, as were the harnesses of the horses and 
the livery of the valeseros guiding them, joined the procession > but these car- 
riages are almost banished from Havana by the more convenient victoria or 
barouche, while a few misguided emigrés have brought home coupés which 
look sadly out of place in this out-of-door climate. 

In the evening we attended the ball at the Tacon Theater, and from a 
coigne of vantage in the first tier of boxes looked at the motley crowd of 
revelers below. Here again fancy dresses were the exception, and plain biack 
dominoes and masks the rule ; a favorite disguise being a complete and tight- 
fitting covering of black for the head, neck and shoulders, passing down in- 
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side the dress, so that not one line or point of those portions remained possi- 
ble to recognition ; while a handsome bandanna handkerchief was wound, 
negro fashion, around the head. 

Many of the men also had their skin covered and wore wigs of negro wool 
with black gioves, but no bona fide negroes of either sex were admitted, and the 
company is as select as can in such cases be managed ; plenty of balls being 
available at the same hour for persons of other classes. 

Two bands at opposite points in the gallery furnished music of an exceed- 
ingly inartificial nature, but well adapted to its use of marking the time for 
the dancers, who filled the floor without intermission from eight o’ clock until 
three or four in the morning. 

The only dance, however, was the danza criolla, or Cuban waltz, occasion- 
ally amplified into the four simple figures of the quadrille, but always com- 
ing back to the waltz movement peculiar to this climate and people, and 
more resembling the graceful posturing and undulatory movement of the 
Egyptian ghawazee than the rapid, heating, ungraceful gyrations of our Amer- 
ican waltzers. 

Returned to our pretty apartment, we seated ourselves in the balcony, and 
for another hour enioyed the gay life of the city spread out at our feet for, 
although it was past midnight, the carriages rolled by as merrily as ever ; the 
plaza in front of the house was thronged with promenaders ; the dance-music 
floated through the fresh air, not only from the Tacon Theater opposite, but 
from a French ball going on at a hotel upon the Paseo Isabella ; while the 
brilliant row of gaslights, branching away in every direction, mapped out the 
strects more clearly than by day. 

Night is, after all, the time to see Havana and its people to the best advan- 
tage ; for it is seldom until about sunset that the ladies venture out except to 
early mass ; while the evening is always chosen for the most ceremonious visits. 

To visit Cuba and not see a sugar estate is to read Hamlet, leaving out the 
Prince of Denmark’s speeches, and few travelers would have the temerity to 
return home and face their friends with the confession that they had com- 
mitted this solecism—certainly not we. 

One bright morning the relative of a dear old friend came, most oppor- 
tunely ; assured us that one’s friends’ friends are one’s own friends, and 
invited us to visit his wife and himself at their sugar estate, the largest and 
finest ingenio upon the island, and distant about sixty or seventy miles from 
Havana. 

The invitation was accepted as frankly as it was given, and a few days 
afterward our party of three drowsily obeyed the summons of the camarero to 
rise at four, dress by candlelight, and, after a cup of bitter, black coffee, set 
forth for the station. « 

Cuban cars are not uncomfortable, the seats and backs of the benches being 
of openwork cane, the floors bare, and therefore unfavorable for fleas, and the 
windows practicable. Speed is not great ; but who wishes to hurry in Cuba? 
And if the pauses are frequent, and of uncertain duration, one has the more 
time to contemplate the lovely scenery and those thousand cosas de Cuba, 
which active eyes discover at every turn, whether in town or country. 
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The railway trip was accomplished in three hours, and gave us an 
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tricts, to whose deep and uncertain roads its peculiar construction 
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tions, sometimes cut deep into the clayey soil, sometimes lightly printed upon 
the grass and wild flowers of an uncultivated field. 

The volante is usually drawn by a sturdy, commonplace horse between the 
shafts, while a more graceful and less industrious one is attached to the 
whiffle-tree by loose traces, which allow him to precede his humble companion 
by a head or so; upon this latter animal rides the calesero, holding the 
guiding-rein of the draught horse in one hand and a bridle of his own in the 
other, while a savage littie whip dangles from his wrist. 

Passing through the little town of Alacranes (Scorpions), whose drowsy 
idlers paused in their first cigar to stare as we drove through the quiet plaza, 
our volante courtesying gracefully as it bounced over the uneven stones paving 
it. Soon after this we suddenly swept out of a cool, verdant road around the 
high wall of a garden, and out upon a lawn of the Casa di Vivienda, or 
dwelling-house of our friend. This mansion, like most planters’ houses in 
Cuba, is a large, low building, the roof sweeping down both in front and rear 
to form those wide verandas which, in a sultry climate, are so important a 
part of the house. Upon the front veranda opens, by wide doors and numerous 
windows, the sala, or drawing-room—a spacious, cool apartment, its ceiling 
the polished rafters of the roof, its floor ornamental hard woods, relieved at 
one end by a great Turkish rug, at either side of which were ranged the usual 
two rows of rocking-chairs for the reception of visitors, 

Some bhookeases, well filled with French, Spanish and English volumes, 
large mirrors, a table or two, plenty of chairs, some objets dart and vases of 
splendid flowers, amply furnished this cool and charming tropical salon, from 
which opened, at either end, suites of sleeping and retiring-rooms ; while 
behind it, and occupying the covered veranda in the rear, was the dining- 
room, through whose wide windows we caught glimpses of the garden and 
greenery beyond. 

At the top of the steps stood our fair young hostess, who presently 
escorted us to two great, airy bedrooms, daintily furnished, where we were 
left to refresh ourselves after the dusty journey in the cars, and to prepare 
for breakfast, served at eleven—and such a breakfast ! 

Without wishing to pass as a gourmande, let me say that if I could imagine 
the gods on Olympus to habitually feast on first-class Cuban fare, I am a 
heathen from this day henceforth! And it is only in the country that one 
meets with it, since HaVana is given over to French cooks and foreign ways, 
and one seldom eats better there than at the Trois Fréres or Delmonico’s; but 
fifty miles out of town, where the cosas de Cuba still hold sway, one finds the 
table of the wealthy planter spread with those national dishes which, for 
flavor, varicty and tempting look and odor, excel anything I have tasted in 
any other part of the world. 

A great basket of flowers occupied the middle of the table, and the meal 
was served & la Russe, several admirably trained servants waiting upon the 
guests with a quiet efficiency. 

Coffee was served in the sala, and after enjoying it, and chatting a while, 
all dispersed for a siesta, which, in the middle of a Cuban day, is more a 
necessity than a luxury. About four o’clock a formidable chambermaid, 
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whose native African accent made quite a new language of her Spanish, came 
to invite us to the bath-house ; and, following her lead, we were shown into a 
pretty little isolated building, its centre occupied by a great white marble 
tank, at least fifteen feet across, and filled to a depth of three or four feet with 
deliciously cool, fresh spring water. 

The bath was so refreshing that after it one really enjoyed the task which, 
earlier, had seemed quite a hopeless one—viz., making a toilet for dinner. 
Descending from our bowers, we found our fair hostess and the other guests 
assembled, and a stroll was proposed through the sugar-house, the 


principal 
and most extensive of the buildings, forming a large, irregular square, facing the 
mansion ; the others being negro quarters, an infirmary, storehouses, a brick 
kiln, where tiles of excellent quality are also manufactured, and various offices 
for carrying on the operations of this great self-sustaining establishment 

In approaching the sugar-house we paused to notice the procession of large, 
light cars, each drawn by four oxen, which, traveling upon a tramway laid to 
the cane-fields, brought thence the ripe, juicy stalks, trimmed and cut to a 
proper length ; and first passing over a scale where each load is weighed and 
registered, carries it to the foot of an endless revolving belt, upon which the 
eane is piled by the drivers of the oxen, while numerous half-grown boys and 
girls stand ready to catch and toss back any stalks falling from the belt to the 
ground. 

Defeated of escape, the unfortunate-stalks find themselves carried slowly 
and relentlessly upward, until they fall into the jaws of three great iron 
rollers, which, revolving upon each other, crush the cane so compl tely that 
the fragments issue at the other side—mere dry, sapless chips, which are car- 
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ried on by another revolving belt, and shot into the ox-carts which stand 
waiting below—each, as it is filled, starting on to make room for another. 

The rich saccharine juice meantime falls from behind the rollers into a con- 
ducting trough, which takes it first into copper receptacles, pierced with holes 
like a colander, where the bits of cane and refuse floating through it are 
strained out. It is then foreed by a steam pump to the highest part of the 
building, where, in a sort of upper gallery, it runs into vats, and is treated with 
a certain amount of lime to help the clarifying process immediately necessary, 
as this crude juice or guarapo ferments almost instantly if left to itself. 

The amount of correction to the acidity of the guarapo is determined by a 
test paper (torna sol), chemically prepared, of blue color, which turns to red 
more or less vivid, according to the acidity of the liquid in which it is im- 
mersed. After clarifying, the syrup is filtered through vats nearly filled with 
burned and powdered bone, called animal carbon, prepared in and exported 
from the United States ; and we were assured that nothing is more fatal to 
the clearness and purity of sugar than carelessness in regard to changing this 
carbon, which in eight or ten hours, becomes so impregnated with the im- 
purities of the sap as to be no longer efficient. 

Later on we were taken to another building, where such bone-chareoal as is 
made on the estate is prepared, and also where the carbon already used 
goes through a purifying process, fitting it again for duty, in the deep ovens 
with fierce fires beneath, which almost, naked negroes were feeding and _stir- 
ring, while the lurid light half revealed and half hid the blackened rafters of 
the place and the masses of charred bone lying about in a very Doré-ish style. 

Returning to our cane-juice we find it, after passing through the filtering 
vats, of which there are a great number, pumped into the first boiler, no 
longer the open shallow pans of the olden time, whose surface was skimmed 
by negroes with long ladles, and in whose depths stray negro babies were 
occasionally found conserved—but a gigantic horizontal tubular boiler, like 
that on a locomotive, with a little glass window inserted near the top at one 
end, through which one may watch the seething mass within, while a ther- 
mometer just above marks the degree of heat it has attained. 

The Chinaman attendant upon this engine showed us the delicate attention 
of drawing out a little of the syrup upon a bit of glass, and inviting us to test 
its sweetness and richness by the primitive process of a finger dipped into the 
syrup, and then inserted in the mouth. 

In the next and similar boiler, a process analogous to what maple-sugar 
boilers call ‘‘ sugaring-off’’ is accomplished, and as the syrup falls from this 
it is so thick and granulated as to be more sugar than molasses, and from the 
greenish-gray of its original color has become of a rich dark-brown. 

Drawn by a faucet from this boiler, the liquid sugar falls into shallow cop- 
per pans constantly changed by a set of stalwart, sleek-skinned negroes and 
Chinese, whose dripping brows and scant clothing testify to the warm and 
arduows nature of their employment. 


These pans, piled upon a truck, are wheeled upon a narrow tramway into 
an adjoining room devoted to long rows of vacuum pans, so-called, although 
they are really closed copper vessels, air-tight and cylindrical in shape, 
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wherein the sugar is subjected to heat and centrifugal motion, which, after a 
surprisingly short space of time, changes the semi-fluid dark mass conducted 
into the vacuum pan by one pipe to dry crystallized sugar, brown, vellowish- 
white, or perfectly white, according to the time it remains in the par 

Such as is intended for first-class table-sugar is finally placed in a heated 
revolving cylinder, from which it issues dry and distinct as sand, and of the 
purest sparkling white color. Another quality is allowed to cool in mass, 
and is then broken fine before packing ; while the brown does not harden 
sufficiently to require any care except packing. This is done in hogsheads 
for the third grade and boxes for the first two; both hogsheads and boxes 
being manufactured upon the place, although the staves, hoops and boards 
are brought from the United States. 

To accommodate this portion of the industry, a carpenter's and cooper s 
shop is attached to the sugar-house, as well as a machine shop, where the 
forges are in active and constant operation, and all the iron-work of the 
various machines is repaired and supplied, and such blacksmith work as is 
needed upon the estate is accomplished. 

The sugar season lasts about four months, beginning just after Christmas ; 
and while it continues the eight hundred slaves of the estate, as well as the 
Chinese laborers employed, are kept very closely at work ; labor beginning 
at five in the morning and lasting until nine at night, with intervals for food 
and rest, especially in the hottest part of the day. 


By the time we had gone. through the sugar-house, with its various ap- 
purtenances, the sudden tropical night had fallen, and we returned to the 
house under a solemn purple-blue sky, through which burned the great stars 
one only sees in these beloved latitudes. The transition from the grand, 
almost awful, beauty of the night to the soft candlelight of the dining-room, 
with its cheerful sparkle of silver and glass, and its freshly gathered epergne 
of flowers, was, after all, an agreeable one ; and the next two hours passed 


very pleasantly, if not very sentimentally. Then came coffee and chat in the 
opposing rows of rocking-chairs, and, at an early hour, bed ; for on planta- 
tions people keep good hours and bear up under a great amount of rest 


CRUSHING MILL, ON THE SUGAR PLANTATION, 
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THE RED CROSS COMES. 


By Epwin T. Reep. 


AKE way! along the crackling lines 
A footstep falters—a red cross shines ; 
And under the palm trees, mounting high, 

A pitying presence hastens by. 
It stops by the thicket, it kneels by the stone, 
It bends its steps to the breath of a moan, 

It stirs the bugles and rufiles the drums 

Make way! the Red Cross angel comes. 


Make way! the angry cannon’s breath 

Is shrill with the singing sickle of death ; 
It halts not her—at the head of the line 
Her cross gleams red; and lo! at the sign 

A lull comes down where batteries crashed, 

A pause where volleying trenches flashed. 
‘What, ho!’’ the trumpet calls to the drums 
‘*Make way! a pitying angel comes.”’ 


Make way !—in mercy’s name, make way ! 

A hero faints in the thick of the fray ; 
Would ye stay his hope of a last good cheer? 
Make way! a nation’s pity is near 

A healing pity that understands, 

That speaks in the stroke of two swift hands ; 
Would ye hold its aid from hearts that bleed? 
Make way! the Red Cross comes at need. 


Make way! ve friends and faltering foes ; 

A balin she brings for your common woes. 
She reads your ills by the light of the stars, 
Your bread she brings to the prison bars ; 

Her guards are they of the shadowy mien— 

The spirit hosts of the Nazarene. 
Her walks—the ways of the troops are they— 
Make way! in the name of the Cross, make way ! 


APRIL BLOOM. 
Synopsis of Preceding Chapters. 

Tue time of the opening of the story is the year 1829. Edward Warrender, an aris- 
tocratic young Englishman, is traveling on the continent of — with his tutor, the 
Rey. Thomas Smiley. A letter from London announces the sudden death of Warren- 
der’s uncle, the Duke of Rochester, and the young man’s succession to the title and 
estates. He will formally enter upon this succession and its responsibilities one month 
hence, the date of his coming of age. In the meantime he is expected to return home, 
still under tutelage. But, as Shakespeare says, ‘‘ Young blood doth not obey an old 
deeree.’”’? The new Duke of Rochester determines to have his fling in freedom during 
the next thirty days, and as a preliminary to that end he promptly shakes off the Rey. 
Mr. Smiley, after ha¥ing confiscated for his independent use the funds reserved for 
their joint traveling expenses. ‘‘ Thirty days are an eternity!’ he exclaims, ‘and 
by the Lord Harry I shall have them!’ At this juncture the young duke’s de- 
termination receives at once a stimulus and an object, in the sudden apparition of a 
handsome, vivacious, mysterious lady, traveling alone, posthaste, and who stops for 
relay at the inn which is the scene of the story’s opening. The duke impulsively de- 
cides to follow her. He exchanges clothes with the postilion, prepares to take the 
latter’s place, and, so disguised, to drive the beauteons stranger to her destination, 
wherever that may be. 
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O Primavera, gioventu dell’ anno, 
O Gioventu, primavera della vita! 


By EGERTON CASTLE, AUTHOR OF ‘ 


CHAPTER V. 


A winniug wave, deserving note 


THE PRIDE OF JENNICO,” Et 


; 


In the tempestuous petticoat.—Hernick. 


eX HE lady had ordered her unwilling postl to be 
fe ready for the start at one o’clock. 





At one o’clock the shabby chaise, drawn by two 
fresh horses and conducted by a rigid post , de 
scribed a fine curve round the corner and. was brought 
to a halt before the main entrance. The horses, with 
pricked ears, stood facing the gateway, snifling the 
air of their road. The driver's eyes were { l in 
the same direction. 

If any of the casual spectators that now began to straggle inte the | had 
thought it worth while to examine closely what manner of man it that 
sat in the postilior’s great bogts ; if any one had had the curiosity to raise 
the heavy leather hat, or even push aside the regulation white tow-plaits that 
hung therefrom over either cheek, breast deep, why, then, the idle, « yday 
aspect of the scene might have been suddenly and most piquantly enlivened. 

But, although one or two of the stablemen could have been seen to ex- 
thange knowing and humorous looks behind the postilion’s bac] eX- 
ceedingly conscious back under its green jacket—although from tl iting 
of the pantry window two cook maids and a waiter (and also a sunburn, 
equine-looking man in singularly ill-fitting clothes) were convuls with 
smothered merriment evidently connected with the ancient chai nd its 
yellow breeched driver, no one so much as addressed the latter while the 
hand of the stable clock jerked its way to the quarter. 

At a table drawn up to the open casement, and occasionally casting a mel- 
ancholy, distracted glance into the courtyard below, sat a middle aged gen- 
tleman of reverend appearance, with a pen poised in an inert hand. 

‘“‘Tnexpressible, your grace, is the sorrow into which the melancholy 
tidings received this morning have plunged me and my beloved char ‘s 
Thus had the pen written on the fair page, and inexpressible Mr. Smiley’s 
feelings seemed to be, for he could pri ceed no further and remained rbed 


in cogitation of a painful, yet absolutely personal description. 
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‘* I shall have to employ ruse, I fear,’’ thought he. 


‘* Perhaps to-night, 
when he sleeps = 





His wandering eye swept over the postboy’s figure ever and anon, inno- 
cently. But so evil a thing is it to carry an uneasy conscience that the same 
postboy, aware of the black clothed scribe at the window, felt as if two red 
hot gimlets were boring through the green jacket to his naked flesh. And in 
his breast pocket the pocketbook (which was sizable enough to cause a cer- 
tain strain on the breast buttons) seemed to swell and swell to such an ab- 
normal size that he could hardly draw a breath. 

The postilion, indeed, was not in a state of placidity. Besides the causes 
for disquietude which were acting on his sensitive epidermis, his strained 
ears provided him with a fresh subject for alarm. Ever since he had halted 
before the steps, on the stroke of the hour, a singular clamor, the noise of 
many voices raised in discussion, had not ceased within the house. Now, it 
seemed to him that these rumors proceeded from the quarter whence that 
stave of a song had floated out to ravish him a short time ago. And, as he 
thought further, to recognize above the rest the same accents that had rated 
his predecessor in the saddle, if ever a young man may ever have been truly 
described as sitting upon thorns, that young man was the Duke of Rochester, 
turned postboy. 

At last the voices in conflict rose to highest pitch. Then there was si- 
lence, emphasized by the slam of a door. The postilion gripped his knees. 
Along the inner passage leading to the vestibule a feminine whirlwind ap- 
proached with ever-gathering force. 

**Oh, dear !’ thought he, ‘‘ it is all up with me !’’ 

Instinctive'y he rounded his back. But the storm was not 
against him. 

Magnificent, overwhelming, with folds of silk blown out (it almost 
seemed) by the breath of her wrath, the lady, clutching a bandbox and the 
birdcage in one hand, sundry shawls and packages in the other, sailed out 
of the house, followed by the landlord, who was burdened on his side with 
rugs and parcels. Her voice, rising and falling in tumultuous cadence, 
proceeded with every shade of feeling and with no more break than was 
absolutely necessary for the drawing of breath, to narrate a moving tale of 
indignation : 

‘*It is just as I told you, Mr. Host—the ungrateful slut! She owes 
everything tome. She was starving, literally starving, when I took her in. 
And ignorant! I had to teach her even to twist a ringlet. And such a 
p.ace as she had of it! The wages I gave her! You saw that green silk she 
wears? That was mine—as good as new. She got them all. Not to speak 
of the presents and the tips. You may imagine, Mr. Landlord, all the 
young men, and the old men, tpo, that will make up to me, they tip her, of 
course—not to speak of the kisses. Well, sir, the minx is not satisfied. I 
knew she and Joseph were carrying on. I could not but see it. Only last 
night, as we drove along in the moonlight, I could hear them kissing in the 
rumble—not that I mind a kiss in aoderation, but there is reason in the 
roasting of eggs. And at dawn, whcn I looked to tell Araminta (I call her 
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Araminta) to give me my other scent-bottle, what do I see? She is 
combing that raseal’s hair, with my comb—my comb! ‘ After that,’ said | 
to myself, ‘ there is nothing but marriage.’ My gracious! one must have some 
propriety in one’s establishment. You noticed Joseph, Mr. Landlord? 
(here is an ugly fiend, if you like! Well, it was chiefly for that I hired 
him—and because he could make such a good salad. ‘ But, after [ it 
is her taste,’ thought I, ‘all tastes are respectable.’ So I just called them up 
after dinner, and said I: ‘I have seen your pranks, and it has just come to 


this--you will have to be married, my good friends. I will start 1 in 


business,’ said I. That minx comes forward as brazen as you pleas 
‘Madam mistakes,’ says she, ‘I should never dream of marrying Joseph. 
*Madain mistakes, indeed !’ cried I, ‘then what do such goings on 1 n? 


‘Oh, nothing at all,’ says she ; ‘ nothing at all, madam, and Joseph | tell 
you himself that he has already a wife and six children.’ A married man, 
no iess! and six—oh! Well, I gave it to her and to him, too! And when 
1 am hot, Mr. Landlord, things are pretty lively, I assure you. ‘Who would 
have thought madam was so particular!’ says Miss Araminta. Look here, 
now, if you had heard her, you would not have believed your ears. Of 
course there was nothing to be done but to give her a good smack in the 
face, pay them their wages and pack. Out with you! Oh, I am well rid of 
such rubbish! But here I am, all flustered and all of a perspirati ind 
alack, and alack! It is passed the quarter already. I say, 1 rood 


man, open the door. Eh, what, man? What is the matter now? Oh, your 
bill. Did I forget the bill? One cannot think of everything, you know. 


Here, take the box, take the bird. Jeminy ! that is my best hat—bh« reful, 
will you? Where is this blessed bill? Oh, oh! Oh, Mr. Landlord, have 
you no conscience? What is there about a poor girl like me, who has to 
work for her living, that you all conspire to squeeze her as dry as a lemon? 


Oh, well there, bother the change; give Araminta her supper out of it 
though she does not deserve it. Eh, postilion, you will have to go at a 


round pace this time, I can tell you! I hope you have had a good dinner 
Now, look at that surly brute—not a word out of him! There is 
another of them. He is in a temper, if you please, because I expect to be 


driven. Next time I hire a postboy it will be to sit on my sofa. Oh, la 


la! Well, good-by, Mr. Landlord.”’ , 


The ancient springs of the chaise creaked as she flung her vigorous young 
body on the cushions within. The postilion tried to crack his stumpy whip, 
but with faint success, and dug his spurs into his horse. Lumberingly and 
cautiously they rumbled out through the archway, and the sunburnt man, 


with the inexactly fitting clothes, became doubled up with inextinguishable 


laughter as he watched their exit from 


behind the bars of the pantry window. 
+ * * * K > 


The attention of Mr. Smiley, who was seated in his bedroom looking out 
into the yard, had perforce been attracted by the noisy twittering with which 
the beautiful traveling bird had filled the air before taking wing. He looked 


forth upon her with a discriminating and censorious eye. Such were the 


dangers to which pure young souls were exposed upon their travels abroad, 
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against which they required the protecting wings of some such guardian 
angel as himself. 

‘Tt is well,’’? thought Mr. Smiley, ‘‘it is very well that this female is 
departing, and fortunate, indeed, that Edward in his present wanton mood 
should not be brought into such pernicious proximity. There is a Provi- 
dence watching over us,”’ said the clergyman, and took heart to dip his pen 
in the ink once more and continue his letter of condolence. 


CHAPTER VI. 
When proud pied April, dressed in all his trim, 
Hath put a spirit of youth in everything. —SuakEsrEane. 

Given a fair spring afternoon, an open country, beautiful and green, a 
level road running into the unknown, a pair of decently stepping horses, it 
would be strange, indeed, if the addition of such units did not sum de- 
light to a charioteer not further advanced into the mysteries of life than 
spring itself and as full of healthy striving and young untried energy. 
But if you add to these things that the same charioteer was whisking 
away with him (whither he himself had but the vaguest idea) an as yet 
unknown, but most beautiful, most sweet-voiced embodiment of ripe young 
womanhood ; if you add further that this was the first day of liberty in 
a life of twenty years, and that he knew this liberty must end in thirty 
days; that the jangle of bells rang out their merry tune as he trotted freely 
along; that now and again, from within the coach, a snatch of melody 
from a matchless throat broke upon his ear, you will not wonder that the 
duke’s heart sang its own song—incoherent, inarticulate, but very joyous. 

They passed little villages nestling among orchards; cornfields, where 
the young blades were yet only ankle high, but as wondrous green as hope ; 
hayfields, bounded by gnarled apple trees, whose blushing promises were 
yet hidden in their powdered gray-green caps; pear trees white with foam 
blossom already ; and rare blackthorns, the silvery treasure of which was 
drifting from boughs already clothed. Each tree in the copse showed the 
first flutter of its summer garb—some more, some less—according to their 
natures. Delicately tinted from gray and amber to emerald and sunset pink, 
lay all the woods. 

The eye stretched far over the flat expanse to amethyst mountains on the 
horizon. It was a lonely landscape, for there were no living herds or flocks 
upon the meadow grass, and field flowed into field, green corn into green 
maize, without any boundary line or a single unsightly barrier. 

The shadows grew longer and the white brilliance of the sun began to wax 
golden yellow upon the land. An hour had gone by and the duke-postilion 
was beginning to think that, sufficient time having elapsed to place a con- 
venient distance between him and pursuit, further acquaintance with the 
alluring fair one behind him would not be an undertaking attended by a vast 
amount of irksome ceremonial—if he only knew how to begin. 

His travesty had served him admirably, thus far. But he had his doubts 
as to its becoming his particular cast of feature, and he felt himself encom- 
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passed in a clinging atmosphere of old leather, strong tobacco and stable 
midden which, no doubt, might have a piquant pungency of its own but 
which could scarcely be grateful to beauty’s nostrils. In perplexity, and 
amid conflicting schemes, he trotted on another mile or two, and then bo- 
held two roads diverging instead of one unmistakable way. 

Now, he had been duly primed by his postboy ; but to what purpos 
Had he been told—take the right, or leave the right? Unconsciously he 
slackened pace. Why had he not written out his itinerary? Why had h 
started so cocksure of his own capacity? Should he risk it and run away 
with his fair charge to an indefinite goal? A road must lead somewhere, and 
the situation might precipitate a delightful climax. 

Under his forgetful hand the horses fell into a walk. 

*€ Postilion !’ came a call, as true and as loud as a silver cl 

‘Postilion, what are you stopping for ?’’ 

The postilion drew up altogether, his heart thumping rather 
against his pocketbook. 

*¢ Postilion!’’ cried the lady again, very peremptorily, for she was 
dently not a person who could lightly endure a check, ‘‘ don’t you hea 

The postilion cleared his throat for action. But, as painfully apy 
sive of the first sound of his own ducal voice as a timid skipper might be 
of the effect of his first round, he paused again. 

‘“*Come, I say!’ cried the lady ; ‘‘I should like to know what is ther 
with you . . . Postilion! This is fairly maddening! Postilion !”’ 

‘* Ay, gracious lady,’’ grunted the postilion, in as deep a German sas 
he could haul up, and kept his head rigidly straight. 

There fell an ominous silence, during which the horses shook thet 
once noiselessly and puffed a deep breath, and the caged canary within tli 
coach ventured upon a surprised twitter. 

‘Young man,’’ said the lady at last, in grave and altered accents, ** do 
me the favor of dismounting and speaking to me.”’ 

After a moment’s hesitation the duke laboriously brought one heavil) 
booted leg round to join the other, slid from his saddle and stumped slowly 
up to the carriage door. 

Suddenly bashful, he was unable to raise his eyes to the lady’s count: 
nance. But he felt her searching gaze fixed upon him and blusl 
blushed so ingenuously that the very roots of his hair tingled under his 
monstrous headgear. 

There ensued another long pause. 

‘*Take off your hat, sir,’’ said the fair traveler at last, ‘‘that I may s 
your face.”’ 

Then all the good mettle in the lad rose to the emergency. He doffed his 
hat with that grace of gesture inborn, which not the cunningest master 
deportment could impart to the most diligent pupil. He lifted his head 
from the bow with a little proud toss, and his brown eyes looked boldly 
into other brown eyes—the most beautiful, deep-pupiled and black-lashed 
that he had ever seen. What though they were just now dilated with sur- 
prise, scintillating with wrath ! 
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And so the two stared at each other. 

All at once there broke a little quiver of mirth upon the postboy’s lips 
—a quiver that presently spread into a show of white teeth and a dancing 
audacity of look. Hereupon the lady’s indignation, contained hitherto 
within a tumultuously pent-up bosom, broke forth unrestrained. 

‘‘Upon my word, these are pretty goings on!’’ cried she. ‘‘I do not 
know you, sir! Pray, who may you be, and how dare you masquerade as 
my servant? What insolence is this? Why, I have never even seen you !’’ 

The words had scarcely rolled from her tongue before she caught herself 
up and fell to staring afresh, a light of recognition dawning upon her coun- 
tenance the while. 

Then all at once she clapped her hands and cried, in quite another man- 
ner : 

‘Oh, gracious heavens, if it be not the boy in the nightshirt !’’ saying 
which she fell, being seemingly a creature of light varying moods, from her 
height of anger into the depth of helpless laughter. 

For a second Rochester wavered, boylike, between offended dignity and 
the infection of her mirth. But the latter, and his own joyous sense of 
emancipation, carriel the day. And the silence of woodland and wide 
meadow was thereby filled with so strange a concert that the horses uplifted 
their heads from the tempting roadside tuft that they were snifling to look 
round upon them astonished. 

The duke leant his folded arms against the open window of the chaise and 
filled the aperture with his head and shoulders. 

‘Yes, [saw you from my window this morning,’’ he said, tenderly, not 
sorry to give to his escapade an interpretation which, if not altogether the 
true one, could not fail to be flattering to his hearer. 

**-You are an Englishman !’’ cried she, at sound of his speech, sitting up 
abruptly from her weak collapse among the cushions and wiping her stream- 
ing eyes. And then instantly falling back again: ‘‘You do not seem,”’ said 
she, ‘She! he! he! to have caught a chill, anyhow! Just take your head 
a little further back, 7f you please. Come, now, all Englishmen are mad, or 
nearly so, I know, nevertheless I should be glad if you would give me an 
explanation of this behavior ?”’ 

‘* Surely, surely,’’, said the duke. 

He who drinks a red wine fasting is like to find it swiftly rob him of his 
wits. The boy was fairly intoxicated with -his first pull at the cup of love 
and liberty. 

‘Surely, surely,’’ said he, and he knew not how fatuous and foolish was 
his smile, ‘‘ knowing that I had seen you—you need not have asked the 
question !”’ , 

The lady surveyed him an instant keenly, but with perfect composure. Then : 

‘‘My goodness, what a pace you go at!’’ she remarked, and added, re- 
flectively : ‘‘ I wish all my postilions drove as fast.”’ 


As she spoke the horses, unable to resist the appearance of a particu- 
larly luscious growth of young corn on the wayside, began dragging the 
carriage with slow determination toward the ditch. 
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‘*Oh, oh,”’ cried she, *f you must mind your horses, Mr. Postilior 


And the duke had, indeed, no alternative but to spring to their heads and 
conduct them back to the middle of the road. Then, having ingeniously 
attached the reins to some part of the harness, he would have returned to his 
attractive station ; but determined, though laughing again, she would have 
none of it. 


‘** Back to your saddle, sir,’’ said she ; ‘* you have undertaken a duty, see 


that you fulfill it. Off with you ; we have lost too much time as it is.”’ 

In his inexperience he was not sure enough of himself to disobey her. 
He made her a bow, to cover with elegance his inner discomfiture ; and, 
forced thereupon to replace his hat, was acutely conscious of its disfiguring 
proportions and of the comic aspect it must assume upon a head so much 
too small for it. 

A note of good-humored laughter followed him to the saddle. He drove 
his heels into the poor brown’s sides and applied his whip to the off bay 
with a vindictiveness that surprised these animals into an unwonted start, 
and sent the dust flying and the old chaise bounding haphazard along one of 
the unknown roads 


CHAPTER VII. 
Oh. heavenly fool. thy moat kiss-worthy fact 
Inger invests with such a lovely grace !—Sim Pump Sts 
Tue injured postboy kept his team jogging onward at a pace so unaccus- 
tomed that by the time they had reached a certain village on the height— 
which seemed to consist wholly of an inn, a farmhouse and a little chapel— 
it was evident that they would have to halt and rest awhile before proceed- 
ing further. 
That this was expected of all travelers, however, was demonstrated by the 


assiduity of couple of stablemen who seemed to be on the kout. 

These ran out to loosen the harness and rub down the nags, casting the 

while astonished glances at the unknown and _ peculiar-looking postilion 
? 


who, mute and motionless, sat in his place until he was literally forced to 
dismount by the undoing of the girths. 


** Pray, my good man,’’ said the traveling lady, popping out rosy 
face, ‘* how far is it to frontier bridge ?”’ 

‘¢ Two leagues and a half,’’ said one of the ostlers. ‘‘ Will not the gra- 
cious lady descend and refresh-herself within till her horses are fed ?”’ 


‘‘T thank you, no,’’ said the lady; ‘‘I am provided with all I require 
here in the carriage. But perhaps my postilion ’’—here a trill of mirth ran 
in her tone —‘‘ would feel the better for a drink.”’ 

‘Oh,’ cried the ostler, ‘She shall have a tankard of the best that is 
brewed here between this and the capital. Will’st with me, fellow ?”’ 

‘*No,’’ said the postilion, in a strangled voice, doffed his hat to mop his 
brow and stood with his sulky back turned to the chaise window. 

The stablemen shrugged shoulders of surprise and disapproval to one an- 
other, gave each horse its nosebag and went about their business. 
Then the chaise lady unpacked a box, spread her lace-edged napki 
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contemplated cold viands, cakes and fruit with no unfriendly eye. Then she 
put her head out again. 
Holi! Postilion !’ said she. 


The postilion turned. 


cc 


** Will you open this champagne bottle for me ?”’ 
She glanced at his handsome downcast visage with an indulgent, almost 
maternal smile. Tlow mature is the woman, how immature the man, of 


twenty ! What a gulf can lie between the two that are yet at the same point 
of life ! 

“Thank you,’’ said she, and took the frothing bottle from his hand. 
**Come, sir, will you not take a seat within and share a friendly glass? ‘To 
be frank with you, I rather love an Englishman. It is not the first time that 


I have entertained a guest of your nation—though never in such a garb,”’ 
she said, and laughed. ‘‘ But, what does that matter—the coat never made 
the man. Come in, come in !’’ 


Ifer tone was so sweet, her glance so winning, that the young man would 
have been a churl, indeed, had he resisted. 
‘*Mind your boots !’’ cried she, as he clambered in and her pearl silk 


sto ] 


‘ing was grazed by the unwieldly leather. ‘‘ Here, sit you opposite. 
We will have to share a plate (praise the Lord, I have two forks !) and eke a 
glass—unless you drink out of the bottle. Ha, ha!’ 

‘Drink first,’’? said he, in a low voice, which sounded strange in his own 
ears, ‘‘and then give me the glass.’’ 

‘Perhaps,’ said she, and nibbled a piece of chicken, ‘it would not come 
amiss that we should know of each other a little more. Behold me! By 
name Eva Visconti. (Perhaps you will have heard of her—no? And they 
tell me I am famous!) Eva Visconti—for my very intimate, Eva Beau- 
sourire. By profession, then, singer. Just now upon my way from Vienna 
to this capital, where I have accepted a season’s engagement as prima donna 
at His Majesty the King’s Royal Opera House. I might have signed a far 
better agreement at Vienna, but I had my reasons. By birth, sir, true Vien- 
nese. By disposition, light-hearted. By good-fortune, free as air; and, 
thank God, enough in my private little purse—at least, for bread and butter. 
The rest—discover for yourself.”’ 

‘*Now, heavens, there is a challenge !’’ thought the young fellow. And, 
like a puppy that may take umbrage at a waving straw and yet, with wag- 
ging tail, will pat the burning bombshell, he was all eager to mect her ad- 
vances as a very man of the world. 

‘*T drink to Eva Visconti,’’ said he, and quaffed the glass she held out to 
him, intoxicated most by the knowledge that her lips had already pressed 
its brim. ‘Let me introduce tg her in return Edward Warrender, seventh 
Duke of Rochester.”’ 

He halted, disconcerted to find that the announcement of her postilion’s 
splendid rank produced so small an effect upon the lady that she merely 
raised her eyebrows with a look of amused surprise. A man of more knowl- 
edge of the world would doubtless have ascribed such an attitude to artful- 
ness—an artfulness to be expected in a person of the character which Eva 
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Visconti seemed to take almost pleasure in proclaiming. A seasoned skipper 
would have known how to steer his craft in such deep waters. But the wind 
was altogether taken out of the inexperienced duke’s sails. With aco s 
attempt to keep his course he nevertheless pursued, in tones of ci 
gallantry and in feeble imitation of her own easy manner: ‘ By pr 

nothing but her humble servant ; by fortune, never favored more tl 

by disposition ” he halted, for his eloquence failed him, but ] | 
unutterable things. 

‘“* How, now,’’ cried the lady, ‘‘ will nothing less than a duked 
you?’’ And then her eye grew pensive as it swept over his delic ir 
cut face and fell upon the notable refinement of his hands. ‘‘ May 
said, ‘‘may be. Ido not doubt your word. Yet do I know on r 
land who calls himself but a simple gentleman and seems as content h 
title as if he had been born an emperor.”’ 

She sighed and gazed out across him through the window. Ther 
minute’s pause. 

** But I,’’ said he, again, ‘‘ think little of any title just now sa of 
servant to you.”’ 

At this, he ventured to edge a little nearer, and so doing upset th n 
plate. 

‘*Ta!’’ she cried, rating him ; ‘‘ this is what comes of bad mann 
the good wings of the chicken! Throw them out to the yard d Oh! 
take care of my Saxe plate !’”’ 

With this he dived. She dived, too, and the young heads touch N 
the fork eluded them, and now the spoon. The duke’s fingers n I 
upon the satin hand and now, for a second, grasped the swelling h of 
a silk-clad foot. 

So engaged were they that the sound of a horseman canterit with 
splendid dash up to the inn door fell unheeded, or not at all, uy thei 
ears. Neither were they aware that the cavalier, catching sight the 
chaise, had leaped from the saddle and approached hurriedly, now 
stood by with folded arms gazing in as if transfixed. 

With little screams the prima donna still sought her belongings. If tl 
duke impeded rather than aided her efforts, who shall blame hi Sut 
everyone knows that to stoop after such a fashion is bound to br the 
blood to the head, and once a man of twenty gets the blood to his head he 
is apt to do singular things. For the third time Eva Visconti’s curls swept 
the Englishman’s check. 

‘**T have got the spoon !”’ she cried, and raised an innocently triumphant 
face. 

‘Oh!’ said the duke, ‘‘ how beautiful you are!’ He slipped his arm 
round her waist and planted a kiss straight upon her lips. 

The lady wasted no energy upon screaming or protestation, but her open 
palm descended upon the boy’s cheek with the report of a pistol. 

His brain reeled, and he saw a thousand sparks. With a fleeting, ruthful 
recollection of the stableman and his dorcas by the pump: ‘‘! s the 


consecrated usage ?’’ thought he, yet felt no impulse to merriment 
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But space for coherent reasoning was not granted him. The cavalier, who 
had watched the proceedings of the pair with a deadly sneer on his lips, now, 
as if suddenly galvanized into life by the sound of Eva’s unsparing buffet, 
shot out an unsuspected arm, seized the delinquent postilion by the col- 
lar, scooped him out from the chaise like an oyster from its shell, held 
him upright, shook him as a terrier might a rat, and finally spurned him 
into space with a kick inflicted in a masterly fashion in the very center of 
the yellow breeches. 

With india-rubber buoyancy the Duke of Rochester rebounded from the 
cobble stones, squared his slim arms and leaped furiously at his antago- 
nist, only to be met by a blow on the nose, uncompromisingly delivered, 
which sent him down again—this time in a sitting posture and with the blood 
dripping from his ducal nostrils. 

The songster’s screams rang into the air. ‘‘My God! you will kill the 
child !”’ 

The officer, for such a smart light blue and silver undress uniform and a 
trailing sword unmistakably proclaimed him, leant an elbow on the open 
door of the chaise, and turned an irate, handsome countenance and fiery blue 
eyes upon its occupant. 

‘So, Eva!’ he began, in cutting tones. 

But she bore him down by an overpowering flood of reproach. 

‘* Well, and so, and so, and what is that to you? And who gave you leave 
to meddle? What concern is it of yours whether anyone kisses me? I 
had smacked his face; was that not enough? Just look! My Saxe plate 
broken ; the champagne in the lap of my new gray silk; the skirt, too, 
torn from one end to another. God knows how my poor voice will be 
after the fright and the screaming. Are you not ashamed of yourself? If 
you have injured that boy, Neuberg, I will never speak to you again as 
long as I live !”’ 

She craned her head forward to look out upon her unfortunate admirer ; 
but by a rapid movement the officer closed the door and blocked up the 
window. 

** And are you not ashamed ?”’ began he, leaning in and speaking in the 
harshest, most grating tone of anger. ‘‘ What? repel me, and hobnob with 
a postilion! Confound it!”’ 

‘“Confound it yourself, sir! Take care; I have got the fellow to that 
smack tingling in my hand for you! Fie, Neuberg, your voice is as ugly as 
araven’s! Postilion, indeed! Shall a lady not share a glass of champagne 
with her postilion if she is so minded? Above all, if that postilion happens 
to be a gentleman.’ 

‘* A gentleman !’’ echoed he whom she had addressed as Neuberg, the 
cloud of contempt and fury in his face giving way to an expression of the 
keenest jealous anxiety. 


He turned to look at Rochester, who had painfully risen to his feet and, 
wiping the blood from his livid chin with a white silk handkerchief, was 
measuring the figure of his enemy with a certain stillness of murderous in- 
tensity. 
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‘* Yes, sir,’’ continued Eva Visconti, vindictively, ‘‘and as g en- 
tleman even as you, Count Gustaf von Neuberg—you, who would have the 
monopoly of admiring a free woman! The young man is the Duke of 
tochester.”’ 

Count Neuberg rolled his blue eye rapidly from the speaker's e to 
the postilion’s. The clouds of conflicting emotions chased each ot cross 
his countenance, which was evidently as open to reflect the wor s of 
his mind as the bosom of a lake the moods of the sky. 


Then he ne forward a step, placed his Jeft hand on the hilt of his 


sword, closed his heels, and saluting in ceremonious military style, ad- 
dressed the Englishman, who clenched his hands as he approach: 

‘*Sir,’’ said he, in a grave voice, hardly recognizable as proce from 
the lips that had up to now emitted such harsh sounds, ‘‘si1 mis- 
take was, you must admit, excusable. Nevertheless, I am rea offer 
for it all the reparation one gentleman can make to another ther 
that we are proceeding in the same direction. You will find 1 t your 


disposal at any place, at any hour, with any weapon, you wish to ap- 


point.”’ 
The duke’s balled hands fell open. 


‘¢Thank you, sir,’’ he said, with simple dignity. ‘‘ The sooner t tter, 
if you please.’ 
‘*Listen to thera now!”’ cried the poor lady in the chaise. ‘ nfound 


you, Neuberg, what has brought vou here at all?”’ 
‘Ah, my dear Eva,’’ said the man, sadly, ‘‘ Il came to the f { to 
meet you and es 


ort you to the capital, but when I got there 1 natient 
still further. But, woe betide him who comes na 
woman unannounced !’’ he added, with some bitterness. 

‘“ What tomfo ery this is!’’ cried the prima donna, with a itient 


sigh. 


heart pushed me o1 


But the duke, eagerly examining his future opponent in this f ir of 
honor, could not but be struck with the accents of a passion t which 
his own tentative experience in love seemed but the flicker of a1 h toa 


furnace fire 


Then the three actors in this little comedy became aware of irc] 


le 
of absorbed and vaguely grinning spectators. 

‘Ts it your pleasure, madam, that we should proceed ?’’ said tl stilion 
to the lady. 

She glanced at him pensively. The boy seemed suddenly to | crown 
intoaman. Then, sighing with some weariness of temper, she sa “Yes, 
yes ; by all means let us get on.”’ 

3owing, the postilion thereupon betook himself gravely to t pump, 


where he laved his face. 

The horses, at his peremptory gesture, having been rebuckled to their 
station, he tossed a few silver coins to the stablemen and mounted more 
into the saddle with the same gravity and sedateness 


‘* Really, these English.!’’ thought the lady to herself, as she 1 | his 


movements ; ‘‘ there is something about them that 
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It was a very gallant figure that rode in blue and silver by her side in rig- 
idly courteous, high-horse style, sitting on a full-blooded, dashing mare, that 
fretted and fumed in vain against the restricted pace. But Eva Visconti 
cast scarce a glance upon him. She kept her eyes fixed upon some secret 
thought of her own, which had its sweetness yet its melancholy. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
Alla stoccata carries it away.—SHAKESPEARE, 


Tue little border town was gilded by the setting sun as the travelers, 
throwing giant shadows before them, rode down the hill toward its ancient 
and decaying walls. 

Ever stiffer and ever sorer had grown each sinew and muscle of the 
postilion, as he jogged monotonously on his hard, trotting mount. But the 
stiffness of his injured pride, the soreness of his swelling heart, surpassed all 
possible physical discomfort. Two hours’ uninterrupted meditation on the 
indignities to which he had been subjected had not diminished his apprecia- 
tion of their magnitude. Struck! Kicked—kicked by a miserable for- 
eigner, he, the Duke of Rochester! Was any weapon murderous enough to 
avenge, any blood red enough to wash out such degradation ? 

His sense of mortal injury gave him so singular an air of dignity and 
of exclusiveness, seemed to set him so much apart from the frivolity 
of life, that Eva Visconti, as she descended at the inn door, ventured 
upon never a word of that mediation-speech (to be followed by the 
sprightly supper-party) she had been cheerfully planning for the last 
league of the way. Te bowed to her with coldness as she hesitatingly 
regarded him. And inclining her own head in silence she flitted across 
the threshold, and with an unwonted sinking of her spirits left the two 
young men outside. 

When the last undulations of gray silk had disappeared from sight, the 
Englishman went steadily up to the officer, and, looking into his eyes, said : 

‘“You gave me, sir, the choice of time and place and weapon. I say 

now—here, and with the first weapons that can be mustered.’’ 
‘*Sir,’’ said the officer, with a most easy politeness, ‘*I am immediately 
and entirely at your disposal. But allow me to observe that you seem a 
stranger here, and that I myself know of no gentleman in this little town 
that could act as my second. Now, to-morrow we shall be able to reach 
the capital, and si 





‘*Not so!’ said Rochester, his ill-contained fury breaking out fiercely. 
‘“And do you think, sir, that I am going to let a night pass upon the 
treatment I have suffered at your hands? I ask no seconds, get whom you 
will here to see fair play for yourself.” 

Count Neuberg paused an instant to look at the slight, boyish figure, the 
quivering young face, and to admire the spirit and high breeding which 
could obliterate absélutely all absurdity of situation and attire. 

He could have felt it in him to wring the mock postilion’s hand in good 
fellowship were it not that the very points which excited his admiration 
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were of the kind likely to prick his original jealously into greates 
His face grew dark again. 

** Tt shall be as you wish,”’ he said. ‘* It will go hard if we do 
couple of honest men to bear witness to the decorous conduct of 
ing. There is a secluded garden here behind the inn—but, | 
there is a splendid room in the house itself, with a fair boarde 
the wine room ; the very thing! This must Master Host lend us 


A 
} 


minate to his best resources, if we are to see to cut each other's 


For since, according to your wish, we are to fight to-night we must 
so indoors, and it will soon be dark. That is logic, as my frie: 
Spencer would say,’’ he added, smiling suddenly and (to the d 
astonishment) in very precise English. 

It was so sweet a smile, and lit up so pleasantly a gallant, m 
tenance, that with all the tiger in him, with all his thirst for blood, 
could not but feel its charm. Thus the antagonists took each otl 
ure, and each on his side felt the good he perceived in the other 
evil in himself. 

‘* The boarded floor, by all means,’’ said the duke, also in Eng 
from the edge of his haughty lip. Then he made an impatient 
toward the house. 

‘Stay, stay,’’ said Neuberg. ‘‘Since we are to be our own sé 
lord, give me your patience yet a little further. Say that I find tv 
to act as witnesses ; that I secure the lighted room and the requisit 
for our purpose, we have yet the weapons to think of. The choic 
you. Pistols ?’’ said he, musing, and passed a reflective hand over 


‘* Pistols, doubtless, you, as an Englishman, would prefer, but how 


decent pair here? If vou have your own with you it is all ri 
pistol-case is an item which an English traveler, as a rule, nev 


Yet, in your present disguise 





? 


‘‘T have none with me,’’ answered the other, briefly. ‘‘ But, 


have your sword. Can we not obtain another in the town? As for 


would prefer swords,’’ went on Rochester, his right hand twitel 
spoke. Indeed, it seemed to him that the snap of a pistol, be 


deadly, would be» but poor satisfaction to his injured pride. But 


against hand, blow for blow—have at him !—that would be sometl 
‘*If you prefer swords,’’ cried Neuberg, heartily, ‘‘so be it! 
quieter work, no doubt, and we must not forget the lady. I hay 


you say, but we must get another ‘by hook or by crook,’ as Michael 
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shall naturally take the weapon I do not know, to balance matters.”’ 


‘* Will you, then,”’ said the Englishman, ‘‘see to all this? I lea 
thing with you. Being a foreigner here I could not carry things thre 


you could.”’ 
‘‘T was about to propose it, duke,’’ said the officer. 
They walked together to the inn. 
‘* You will find me in my bedroom,”’ said the young man, ‘‘ awai 
summons.’’ 


The other saluted and they parted 
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Some rumor must have already reached the landlord’s ears as to the 
mystery surrounding a postilion who spoke the tongue of the land in such 
strange accents, and who dismounted and marched away with never a glance 
at his coach or his horses, for he hardly showed surprise when this eccentric 
charioteer demanded to be given possession of the best bedroom free in the 
house, a warm bath and a bottle of the oldest. 

x 2 * * * os X* 

It was by a dapper soldier-servant that, an hour later, Rocherter was in- 
formed that everything was in readiness. Aithough bodily refreshed by his 
bath, he was nevertheless in a mood of heightened irritability, having expe- 
rienced considerable disgust at being forced to reclothe his nether limbs in 
those infernal yellow breeches, and to shuffle about with a pair of the land 
lord’s slippers upon his slender fect. The impossible clump soled topboots 
lay, dejectedly capsized, one upon the other, in the corner. 

‘‘Tis honor the captain lets it be known,” said the soldier, ‘‘ that 
he awaits the gentleman in the saloon.”’ 

Rochester leaped up, his tired face flushing. He shuffled forth in rear 
of the soldier, who tramped with measured clink of spur down the pas- 
sages, and was introduced into a brilliantly illuminated, bare apartment, 
the door of which was closed and bolted immediately upon his entrance. 

Count Neuberg, stripped down to the waist, stood displaying under the 
candlelight the reflection of a miraculously white skin, while he discussed 
with a precise, rosy-faced, fair-haired individual in spectacles the merits of 
two bare swords that lay on the table before them. 

The strange gentleman was in the act of uttering a warm panegyric upon 
the virtues of their particular kind of grip when the sound of the military 
boots made itself heard. The captain wheeled round. 

‘‘Ah!’’ said he, cordially, in the tone of a host welcoming his guests, 
‘there you are. Let me introduce Doctor Theophilus Baumann, who has 
kindly condescended to act as your second, my lord, and also as our doctor ; 
and who has furthermore provided us with these handy instruments, which 
he assures me (and I have no doubt of it) are considered of the highest 
patent. Is it not fortunate,’’ added he, gayly, ‘‘that Ishould have discovered 
this learned and gallant gentleman? He is a person, duke, of every talent— 
able to carve a man open and sew him up again tight in the same sitting. 
He has the exact kndwledge of the code of honor and of the niceties of a 
gentleman’s anatomy. Herr Doctor, I introduce you to the Duke of Roch- 
ester, from England.”’ 

‘* Eh, eh,’’ chuckled Doctor Theophilus Baumann, making a circumspect 
little bow. ‘‘ Much honored, much honored !”’ 

The duke, looking ill-humoredly round, met the gaze of the most benevo- 
lent orbs it is possible to imagine beaming upon him from the circles of im- 
mense silver-rimmed spectacles. 

‘* By the way,”’ said Count Neuberg, ‘‘ 1 believe I have actually omitted to 
introduce myself: Count Gustaf Neuberg, captain of the King’s Squadron of 
Rider-Guards and Equerry to His Majesty. And there,”’ he went on genially, 
‘‘is my orderly, Hans. He has a little knowledge of fighting, public and 
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private. He will act for me. So now I think matters have been fa well 
expatiated. Doctor, we are in your hands. Hans, forward, fellow 

With a pride that fairly threatened to burst the frogs of his dolma ton- 
ished Hans saluted and immediately stepped forward. 

The little doctor took up the swords, compared them with great sion, 
balanced them in each hand, and finally held one out to Hans and ted 
the other to the duke. 

The latter, with trembling fingers, had meanwhile bereft himself his 
shirt, while his sullen eye carefully scanned every detail of Count N g's 
appearance and behavior lest he, Rochester, should disgrace himself some 
least omission in this his first affair of honor. 

As he stepped after his second, the drag of his slipper struck him both with 
absurdity and its discomfort. And, with a half-muttered curse, he them 
flying to the further end of the room; and there stood, gripping 1 loor 


with silk-stockinged feet. 
‘*Ah! what is that?”’ said the doctor, halting in his elaborate p 


Neuberg, with a smile, divested himself of his Hessians and took s ground 
with a light dancing step as if he deemed the innovation an actual improve- 
ment. 

Doctor Theophilus Baumann was as precise and exact in the pla the 
combatants as he might be in that of a bandage. At last, after holding the 
points of their swords together for quite an appreciable period, he stepped 
back with a sacramental ‘* Go!”’ 

The duke, in the exasperation of the delay, felt his young heart 1 p in 
perfect frenzy of interacting passions and was lost in dread lest t thers 
should attribute to fear the agonized beating which must be visible ler his 
naked ribs. 

And there they stood, these two admirable specimens of manhoo ne in 
its first exquisite youthful flower, the other in its perfect ripeness—both 
handsome in their different styles, both gallant, both the hope of a noble 
line, and each bent upon nothing less than destroying, if not life itself, at 
least the symmetry of life in the other. 

‘*Go !’ said the little doctor, and retired a pace, with voice and st as- 
ured to the neatest decorum, satisfied that he was conducting affairs as such 
affairs needed to be conducted. What, therefore, was his surprise hom 
ror to see, on the word, his principal leap upon the antagonist 1il wild 
beast let loose from his cage ; to see neither rule nor law of offense and de- 
fense regulate his slashing onslaught, but only the savage determination to 


cut, to wound, to maim, to kill. 

Before this assault in the light of nature, the scientifically trained 
opponent had no alternative but to fall back, guarding himself as best he 
might. 

The poor medical second ran hither and thither, clucking his dismay 
‘“* Halt!’ cried he, in despair; ‘‘ halt, sirs!’? But all in vain, and he dared 
not interfere bodily where steel was smiting steel with such ferocious rap- 
idity. 

Meanwhile the orderly, watching the scrimmage and noticing his master’s 
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retreat, stood with a nervous grin stiffened upon his lips and anxiety in his 
protruding eye. 

Presently Neuberg’s left foot struck the limit of his space, and his endur- 
ance of his opponent’s reckless fury was exhausted. With his back against 
the wall, having felt that a blind cut he had failed to parry himself had only 
been stopped just in time by the wainscot behind him from laying his head 
open ; with the duke’s baffled, livid face within an inch of his own, the 
officer who certainly did not want to kill, but merely to dispose somehow of 
a dangerous rival, and who hitherto refrained from striking in the midst of 
so tangled a fray, now felt that the moment had come. 

A push of his bare breast against the bare breast so close to it hurled the 
boy back a couple of paces ; then, mercifully avoiding the unguarded face, 
he drew his blade with one swift stroke along the outstretched arm. 

‘* Halt !’’ screamed once more Doctor Theophilus Baumann. 

‘*No!’’ yelled Rochester, and waved his sword high in the air; but it 
instantly escaped his grasp, flew across the room and crashed to the ground, 
varrying a couple of candlesticks with it. 

The defeated man whirled round upon himself, as if seeking his weapon. 

‘¢ Thunder and lightning !’’ cried Neuberg’s strident voice. There was the 
jangling clang of another sword flung away, and the duke, finding the world 
suddenly dark and cold, felt himself caught up into the warm arms of his 
adversary. 

( To be continued. ) 


ADIOS, ESPANA ! 
By ISABEL DARLING. 


“\, SPAIN, proud queen of haunting mysteries, 
Of musty relics of a bygone day, 
Counting thy beads through numbing centuries 
Crouched in the ashes of thy slow decay! 


Far out beyond thy crumbling battlements 
Thine armies languish, for thy lonely fields 
Are fields no more, but plains of barrenness, 
And rust lies thick upon thy broken shields. 
Dim shades flit through thy convent corridors, 
While down the vale and up the mountain steep 
Strange voices chant in solemn mockery : 
‘*Lo! what man soweth shall he also reap.” 


The royal hand that made thee glorious 

With fame and treasure in the yester-years 
Bound fast thy soul with bonds of tyranny, 

And pledged thine after-life to prayers and tears, 
Till castle towers and dungeoned fortresses, 

tank with the pent-up poison of thy breath, 
Breed mildew on thy fading gorgeousness 

That reeks with memories of pain and death. 





ADIOS ESPANA! 


Thy sword and cross, adrip with cruelties, 
Have wrought a curse where once Columbus’s knee 
Was bent in gratitude; thy treachery 
Hath made thy name a by-word, and the sea 
And shifting winds bring vengeful mutterings ; 
Rebellions fire the brain and nerve the hand 
Upon the far-off Isles of Philippine, 
And Cuba spurns thy gift and thy command 


Miasma, red from sodden slaughter-fields, 
Returns in shuddering pestilence and woe 

Hearest thou not? Spain, thou art perishing, 
And in thine inner temple glides the foe! 

Let wave and flame and winds sweep over thee, 
Cleanse all thy pathways, melt thy dragging chains, 

And bring a breath of God’s own liberty 


To purify thy desecrated fanes ! 


Lest, in the world’s triumphal gathering, 
Thy place be empty and thy voice be still 
And, in the after-time apportionment 
Of power and riches, the Eternal Will 
Bid other nations speed the argosies 
Thy marts and courts once sent across the main, 
ind thou, in unforgiven loneliness, 
Rage dumbly at thy helplessness in vain ! 


O haughty soul of knightly chivalry, 
Why slept thy watchmen by the grim old walls 
Why drooped the signals on the mountain tops? 
The echoes rumble down thine ancient halls 
And die of their own weary heaviness! 
Wilt thou not listen? Ah, some day, perchance, 
The Judge of all the worlds, remembering thee, 
Shall deem thee better named‘as Spanish France! 


Now, now the dark eyes flash indignantly, 

The mantle falls from thy uplifted head! 
(rise, turn backward from the sepulchre, 

Turn backward from the pathway of the dead ! 
(io teach thy children to be merciful, 

To heal the wounds beneath the crown of pain: 
Then shall high heaven send the comforter, 

Then earth shall greet the grander, nobler Spain ! 
Ah, no! Still whispering to her crucifix, 

Where once she flung the Moors in heap on heap, 
She bends above the crimson harvest-field ; 

For what she sowed that must she also reap! 
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WRECK OF THE “‘ MAINE,’? HAVANA HARBOR. 


IFE is full of danger to those who go down to 
the sea in ships, but the men whose vocation 
takes them under water to recover lost articles, 
explore wrecks, find the bodies of the drowned 

or raise valuable cargoes, court grim Death 

and meet him face to face every time they 
descend the frail rope-ladder or frailer life- 
line into the cold, mysterious depths below. 

It is a favorite amusement with the pas- 
sengers on steamships touching at ports in 
the Sandwich Islands to throw small silver 
coins overboard and watch the naked natives 
dive for them. From long practice they are 
able to remain under water for an astonish- 
ing length of time, and are really in no 
danger except from possible sharks, as, not 
being burdened with clothes, they can move 
swiftly and freely about in the clear tropic 
seas. The white diver, however, is weighted 
with heavy armor, and his life depends en- 
tirely upon the man at the air-pump above. 

No calling, not even that of ‘‘ Steeple Jack,”’ 

ix so fraught with danger, and few are so 

full of romance, mystery and adventure. 

Volumes might be written on the subject 

if the professional diver could be induced to 

talk ; but he is very uncommunicative, and, 
as a rule, extremely unwillingsto relate his 
experiences under water. It has, however, 
been my good fortune to meet two noted 
divers and hear from their lips interesting 
accounts of their visits to Neptune’s do- 
main. Both of these, Charles Morgan and 





DIVER JOSEPH HILL, U. 8. N. 
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Joseph Hill, are officers in the United States Navy; while to a third, 
Captain John Magee, until recently a professional diver in the employ of the 
Merritt-Chapman Wrecking Company, I am indebted for much courtesy. At 
present writing Captain Magee is in command of the little wrecking steamer 
Right Arm, which was lately purchased by the Navy Department, and, when 
not on duty, is moored at the Ordnance Dock in the Brooklyn Navy Yard. 
It takes a brave man to be a successful diver, and not only must he be in 
perfect health, but of strictly temperate habits as well. Between twenty and 


fifty years of age is usually a diver’s working period, but Captain Magee told 
me that one of the best divers on the Right Arm was a man fifty vears old. 
This was before the boat was bought by the government, no divers being now 
attached to her, as the navy depends entirely upon its own resources for such 
work ; and Captain Magee, who has been himself twelve years a diver, is not 
acting in that capacity now, but merely continues in command of the wrecker. 


Naval divers receive a three months’ training at the Newport Torpedo 
Station, and before further describing the process which is necessary to 


enable a man to live and work for hours in the depths of the sea, a descrip- 
tion of the torpedo 





station and the train- | 
ing station attached 


Fs AS 
Tadd 


may not be amiss. 
The training station 
is situated on Coast- 
er’s Harbor Island, 
and is an adjunct of 
the torpedo station on 
Goat Island nearby, 
but before it was ac- 
quired by the govern- 





ment it was used as a 
poorhouse with farm 
attached. The old 
poorhouse — building 
still remains, and is 
now the command- 
ant’s quarters, while 
the farm is still work- 
ed, hired laborers be- 
ing employed to plow, 
to sow, and to reap. 
When the training 
school was first es- 
tablished the old New 
Hampshire was used 
for quarters, but later 














a commodious build- 
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gymnasium and drill hall, and in the latter 
were rigged| masts and yards, sails and other 
equipments necessary for the instruction of 
apprentices in seamanship. All boys are 
sent there before being assigned to training- 
ships, and often as many as six hundred 
jolly young jack tars are there at a time 
They are divided into divisions, with a 





schoolmaster to each division, and four 
drills a day, for the study of mathematics 
and geography comes under the head of 
a drill at the training station. These drills 
are so arranged that while one division is 
receiving instruction in seamanship, another is learning infantry tactics, and 
a third locating the parts of the world on the map. Wednesday and 
Saturday afternoons are devoted to bed- 
ding and clothing, and each boy is taught 


HELMET RECEIVING AIR IN NECK. 


to sew, and is required to repair his own 
garments and keep them clean. From 
the mainland a short distance away the 
silvery bugle-calls of Fort Adams float 
over the water, and between, historic 
Goat Island marshals its terrible chemi- 
eals for manufacturing the forces of war. 
The torpedo station was established on 
this island in the summer of 1869, its occupation by the Navy Department 
having been authorized by the Secretary of War on July 29th of that vear. 
Its Indian name was ‘‘ Nanti-Sinonk,’? and it was 
purchased from the Indians May 22d, 1658, and sub- 
sequently sold to the Colony of Rhode Island and 
Providence Plantations by Benedict Arnold. The 
' o Assembly in 1701 voted one hundred and fifty pounds 
‘ wt for the building of a fort on the island, naming the 

ee structure Fort Anne. In 1730 it became Fort George, 


ne | 1a} ae and in 1774, when the storm wind of liberty began 





SPARE PARTS OF DIVER’S OUTFIT. 


$ tb blow, the Assembly ordered it dismantled and the 
guns sent to Providence for safety. During the Revo- 
lution it was called Fort Liberty by the Americans, 
although the English while they occupied Newport 
retained the old name of Fort George. In 1784 it 
was re-christened Fort Washington, and in 1798 Fort 
Wolcott, to commemorate the Revolutionary services 
of Governor Oliver Wolcott. In the war of the Re- 
bellion the Naval Academy was removed from An- 
napolis to Goat Island for safety. Two frigates, the 
Santee and Constitution, were moored near the shore and 
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building (formerly the army barracks), and a 
number of small wooden structures were oc- 

eupied by the academy. But now there are 
storehouses, machine shops, cottages for of- 
ficers, a chemical laboratory, an_ electrical 
laboratory and gun-cotton factory on the is 

land, while the old barracks has been fitted 
up into quarters and offices for the inspector in 





charge. From its inception the torpedo station 
has been conducted for the experimental solu- 
tion of a great variety of technical problems jeuwer receivinG AIK 
affecting the naval service. There the spar OF HEAD. 

torpedo, with its steel-tube and compact sheet-iron case, has been born, 
the ‘‘towing torpedo’’ has been decided to be obsolete, and an experi 
mental torpedo of the same nature as the 
deadly Whitehead has been planned. Sub- 
marine projectiles actuated by the burning 
of a rocket composition have also been 


BACK 


studied there and a submerged gun pro- 
vided. Every year a number of naval offic- 
ers are ordered to the torpedo station for 
instruction in torpedo work, diving, elec 
tricity, high-speed engines, and the com- 
plicated chemistry of explosives. HORSESHOE WEIGHTS 





Practice dominates this course, and theory only 
enters so far as is necessary, and there it is that 
the future diver takes his first lesson. Before a 
man attempts diving he is thoroughly examined 
by the physician in charge, and is rejected if 
found to be subject to palpitation of the heart, 
headache, slight deafness, running from the ears, 
rheumatism or hemorrhage. Men with short 
necks, full-blooded and florid complexions, blood 
shot eyes and a high color in the cheeks, or who 
are very pale, whose lips are more blue than red, 
who are subject to cold hands and feet or poor 
circulation, or who are hard drinkers or have suf- 
fered at any time from sunstroke, are barred. 
Having passed the doctor’s careful examination, 
the diver dons the suit of submarine armor with 
the help of an attendant, for it is impossible to 
put it on alone. The diving suits used in the 





navy are made by Andrew J. Morse, of Boston, ; 
and a complete outfit costs $724, the rubber dress 

being $40 alone; and the helmet, of nickel or 

brass, with safety and regulating valves, $100. piver wirn norsesioe WEIGutTs 


Having taken off his own clothes, the diver puts IN POSITION 
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on a heavy flannel shirt and pair of drawers 
carefully adjusted outside the shirt, and 
well secured to prevent slipping down, and 
a pair of heavy stockings. If the water is 
cold into which he is about to descend, he 
puts on two or more of these articles. If 
going into deep water he adds a woollen 
BREASTPLATE, SHOWING SCREWS cap, and sometimes inserts cotton satu- 

soll taetitaiae rated with oil in his ears. The shoulder- 

pad is now put on and tied under his arms, and he gets into the dress, which, 
in cold weather, is slightly warmed ; the inner collar is drawn up and tied 
around his neck with a bit of spun yarn; the breastplate, with its four 
straps, is adjusted ; and the shoes, with lead or iron soles, are put on and 
strapped. If rubber mittens are worn, rings are put inside the cuffs, and the 
mittens drawn on and fastened with clamps fitted into the rings and screwed 
tight. The heavy metal helmet, without the front plate, is now put on, the 
attendant first, however, putting it on his own head with his mouth over the 
place where the air escapes, and blowing strongly to see if the safety-valve 
vibrates properly. A loop of the life-line is placed around the diver’s waist, 
the line brought up in front of his body and secured to the stud on the 
helmet ; the waist-belt is buckled on, with knife or hatchet, at the side ; the 
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WRECK OF THE SPANISIL VESSEL, ** REINA MERCEDES,”’ AT THE MOUTH 
SANTIAGO HARBOR, 


end of the air-hose passed through the ring on the belt to the man’s left, and 
up to the inlet-valve of the helmet to which it is secured, and the upper part 


of the hose made fast to the helmet, and two men are told to man pump 
as the diver goes to the side of the boat 

Last of all a belt, very much like a cartridge-belt, with detacl e lead 
weights in place ofthe cartridges, is buckled around his waist. Wit heavy 
man the belt is not used, but if the diver is of slender build the leads are put 
on or taken off until the proper weight necessary to carry him st ht to 
the bottom is secured, otherwise an overpressure of air in the pump 
would cause him to rise. He is now ready to descend, and if it is for the 


first time he is conscious of a nervous tremor as the front plate of the helmet 
is closed, and he begins the journey downward. He now carries 200 pounds 
besides his own weight, though the rubber suit is inflated. Professional 
divers usually descend by a rope-ladder, but those in the navy use only a 
rope, and, sailor-like, go down it hand over hand. The rope is weighted at 


the bottom, and even an expert diver makes the descent slowly, halting for a 
few minutes after his head is under 
water to satisfy himself that every 
thing is all right before he continues 
the descent If he feels oppressed, 
or has a humming in his ears, he rises 
a yard or two, and if the humming 
noise continues or his head begins to 


ache, he returns slowly to the sur- 





face, as it would be dangerous to con 
tinue. Severe pain in the ears is often 
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experienced, and if a man has weak lungs, and the fact has escaped the 
doctor, blood is likely to gush profusely from his mouth, nose and ears when 
he arrives at the bottom. When such is the case, he is, of course, immedi- 
ately disqualified by the doctor. In returning from great depths the prudent 
diver ascends very slowly, being careful to avoid the often disastrous effects 
of passing too abruptly from a considerable pressure to the open air. The 
ascent from a depth of twenty fathoms should occupy about five minutes, and 
in any case it is more important to move slowly in rising than in going down. 
Divers of the navy take no food for at least two hours before descending, and 
the majority of them do not indulge in an ounce more of animal food than is 
required to maintain health. The harbor of Newport, where the diver in 
Uncle Sam’s service usually takes his first trip, is about ten fathoms deep 
and affords very good practice to the novice in deep-sea exploration. In 
June, 1891, a diver discovered a very interesting old wreck almost submerged 
in the soft mud at the bottom, and lying about seventy-five feet off the 
Goat Island shore, with bow to Fort Adams and stern to the training sta- 
tion, and the account of it as given me by Diver Joseph Hill suggests the old 
romances of the time of Captain Kidd, Blackbeard and other famous buc- 
caneers. Diver Hill, who is tall and athletic, with a handsome figure and 
dark hair, was an officer of the ill-starred Maine, and the picture presented of 
him was taken a short time before his ship sailed for Havana on that fatal 
voyage. 

‘As I now remember,”’ he said, ‘‘ the Newport wreck was of substantial 
timbers, which were prac- 
tically sunk below the sur- 
face of the bottom of the 
harbor, but had some spars 
and beams projecting suf- 
ficiently to outline the 
hull, enabling me to make 
a search, and then use ex- 
plosives to blow it up.”’ 

The cabin, or what was 
once the cabin, was filled 
with mud, but two beau- 
tiful vases of quaint de- 
sign, a water-jar, some 
iron pike-heads, and sev- 
eral bottles of wine sealed 
with the coat of arms of 
the King of Spain, were 
saved. ‘IT brought up a 
couple of iron or bronze 
cannons,’’ said Mr. Hill, 
*feach loaded to the muz- 


zle with shot, indicating 
CAPTAIN JOHN MAGEE, PROFESSIONAL DIVER. that the vessel ‘missed 
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DIVER’S LAUNCH, AT NEWPORT TORPEDO STATION. 

stays’ during an engagement with the harbor forts or some warship ané 
went down under the encemy’s guns, being unable to maneuver out of range. 
[expected to find a chest of gold doubloons, the spoil of the long-dead Span- 
ish captain, somewhere among the decayed timbers, but was disappointed.”’ 

Six guns altogether were recovered at different times from the 1 sterious 
wreck, all loaded and all deeply pitted with the salt water in which t hac 
lain for countless vears. When the wreck was first discovered it < sup- 
posed to be the remains of a French transport sunk by the English in the 
French-Indian war of 1754, but the vases, water-jar, pike-heads, « n and 
wine-bottles were undoubtedly of Spanish origin, while the vessel is believed 
to have lain for fully two hundred years at the bottom of the harbor. No 
mention of the sinking of any such vessel is to be found in any history of 
Rhode Island or of Newport, but there is every reason to believe that it was 
a Spanish privateer probably on a predatory cruise from the West Indies in 
Queen Anne's war, 1702-15, and sunk by the guns of Fort Ann v Fort 
Adams. When England at that time declared war against France | Spain 


the brunt of the war fell on New England, New York being protected from 
invasion by the treaty between the French and the Five Nations. 

‘The first time I ventured down in diving dress,” says Joseph Hill, ** it 
was in about thirty feet of water. | remained down about fou <, and 
was then hauled up for lunch. The 
next time T went down it was in sixty 
feet, and [I was down about thre¢ 
hours. The average naval diver stops 
down about two hours the first time. 
and after that four hours, which, under 


, is considered a 


ordinary circumstances 
naval diver’s day's work.”’ 

Under the waters of Newport Harbor, 
on a clear day, Diver Hill could se 
distinctly for a distance of ten feet 
though as he walked about on the 
bottom the soft mud and fine sand rose 





up before his feet as do clouds of dust 
along a country road in dry seasons. 





The torpedo station divers often bring THREE-CYLINDER AIR-PUMP, FOI SEA DIVING. 
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up a mess of flounders for dinner, as they find them lying in great numbers in 
the mud. Fish usually display considerable curiosity when a diver descends 
among them, swimming about him, and no doubt regarding him as some 
new species of marine monster. In tropic seas the diver most fears the ter- 
rible octopus or devil-fish, which often winds its tentacles about his arms and 
legs, or, worst of all, becomes entangled with his lifeline, when it must be 
fought with and chopped loose with the knife or hatchet he usually carries. 
But probably the most thrilling experience ever met with by any diver was 
Charles Morgan’s, in the wreck of the battieship Maine at Havana. Mr. 
Morgan, who commands the guns of the U.S. S. New York, is small and slen- 
der, and one of the most interesting men I ever met, very bright, very active, 
with brilliant black eyes and a skin bronzed with southern seas and suns. 
For nearly two weeks he remained under water in the Maine, among the 
bodies of the dead, for seven hours a day—a wonderful record of endurance 
and nerve considering the fact that four hours are supposed to be a diver’s 
day. The waters of Havana Harbor are also very deep, and so black that he 
was obliged to use electric lamps, and then could see but a foot ahead of him 
in the grave-gloom of the wrecked vessel. It is best to give the story of his 
descent into the dark charnel ship in his own dramatic words, as he told it 
to me after his return to Sampson’s fleet. It is more interesting because this 
ix the first time he has imparted to anyone his experience in the wreck. 

‘Tt was horrible !’’ he said. ‘* As I descended into the death-ship the dead 
rose up to meet me. They floated toward me with outstretched arms, as if to 
welcome their shipmate. Their faces were for the most part bloated with 
decay or burned beyond recognition, but here and there the light of my 
lamp flashed upon a stony face I knew, which when J last saw it had smiled 
a merry greeting, but now returned my gaze with staring eves and fallen jaw. 
The dead choked the hatchways and blocked my passage from stateroom to 
cabin. I had to elbow my way through them, as you do in a crowd. While 
I examined twisted iron and broken timbers they brushed against my 
helmet and touched my shoulders with rigid hands, as if they sought to tell 
me the tale of the disaster. I often had to push them aside to make my 
examinations of the interior of the wreck. I felt like a live man in com- 
mand of the dead. From every part of the ship came sighs and whispers 
and groans. I knew it was the gurgling of the water through the shattered 
beams and battered sides of the vessel, but it made me shudder ; it sounded 
so much like echoes of that awful February night of death. The water 
swayed the bodies to and fro, and kept them constantly moving with a hide- 
ous semblance of life. Turn which way I would, I was confronted by a 
corpse.’ 

When asked his impressions on going down for the first time in a div- 
ing suit, Morgan said : ‘‘T was dressed and sent down in fifteen feet of water, 
and I felt like a ballet-girl walking on her toes, and even got so gay that I 
came near falling into a large hole. The hardest work a diver has to do is 


under a ship's bottom. There you hang like a rag on a clothesline, with the 
ship going up and down in the sea-way ; and you are very, very often sea- 
sick from the smell of the pump.”’ 
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Diver Morgan is the first officer of the navy to be presented with a gift by 
the public. The business men of New Orleans, in which city he was born, 
have presented him with a sword and a gold medal in recognition of his he- 
roic work in the wreck of the Maine. The most valuable article recovered 
from the sea by the naval divers during the past year was a torpedo which 
was lost overboard from one of our battleships, and valued at $2,225. A 
diver attached to the ship went down twenty-four hours afterward nety- 
three feet of water, and brought it up, locating and hoisting it without diffi- 
culty. Probably the article of smallest value ever brought up was a package 
of chewing-gum from the Maine. The bodies of the dead sailors were recov- 
ered by the wrecking divers on the Right Arm under the command of Captain 
Magee, and they were the last men inside the wreck. A professional diver 
receives a hundred dollars a week for his services, but the expert divers 
of the navy are paid only $1.25 an hour. Each diver is allowed fifteen min- 
utes’ breathing spell out of each hour, during which time he cai me up 
and rest with his helmet off ; but very few do this, preferring to remain down 


the whole hour, as by taking the allowance of fresh air they receive only a 
dollar an hour. The Morse helmet admits of the use of an electric telephone, 
by means of which the diver can communicate with his attendants above. 
No talking or laughing is permitted at the air-pump while the diver is down. 
Divers are very cranky as a rule, uncertain of temper, quick to feel a slight, 
and very easily offended, especially after having been at work. The greatest 
depth to which iny diver has ever descended is 204 feet, at which de ptl the 
pressure is 884 lbs. to the square inch. Below that it would be impossible to 
sustain life. 

As a general rule diving operations are carried on from a boat or stage in- 
stead of directly from a vessel. When it is necessary to send a diver under a 
vessel near the gangway, the platform of the gangway is sometimes utilized 
as a place for the pump and attendants ; but the boat or launch is used by 


most experi need divers. A red flag is always hoisted in the bow of the 
diving-launch as a warning for other boats to keep clear, and diving opera- 


tions are never carried on in foggy weather unless it is absolutely necessary to 
do so, in which case the fog-signal is kept sounding. 
Divers usually walk backward under water, unless they are experts of many 


years’ experience . 

The Navy Department usually employs a wrecking company, and the com- 
pany furnishes its own divers in ordinary cases where the services of a diver 
are required, naval divers being used only when it is necessary fo1 expert 
to examine the wreck, as in the case of the Maine, or where na tores, 
such as guns, powder and projectiles, are to be recovered. Thus, ler the 
direction of Lieutenant Hobson, the hero of the Merrimac, and | tenant 
George P. Blow, the Merritt-Chapman Wrecking Company is making an 
attempt to raise the sunken vessels of Cervera’s fleet, having mad ntract 
with the government to do what is practicable, but as the location is open to 
the clements, and it is an immense and complicated piece of engineering 
work, the task is a difficult one. I am told by officers who have examined 


the Spanish wrecks that there is little hope of saving any but thé gship 
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Infanta Maria Teresa, which is not so badly battered as the others, and 
which lies with bottom resting squarely and easily on a flat rock, almost as 
evenly as a ship on the ways. This is owing to the fact that when Cervera 
saw capture was inevitable he opened all the sea-valves of the Maria Teresa 
and threw the valve-caps into the sea, and the ship rapidly filled with water, 
careened with her guns pointing skyward, and sunk without serious injury to 
her steel sides. The Oquendo is a total wreck, for when the commander saw 
his vessel was doomed, he ordered all his men below, closed the hatches, 
flooded the decks with oil, applied the torch with his own hands, fired a 
pistol-shot into his brain, and fell dead in the flames, making an exit from 
the world more terribly tragic than any ever conceived by the dramatic genius 
of Sardou. The Vizcaya is also a mass of ruin, and the magnificent Colon is 
reported as being very badly damaged by the action of the salt water, though 
it is understood that an effort will be made to save her. The means used by 
Lieutenant Hobson to raise the wrecks are rubber air-bags—air in bulbs, 
placed in the different compartments, and pontoons. The air-bags are taken 
down and placed in the ship by divers, the pontoons, which resemble im- 
mense coal-barges, being placed on each side of the wreck and filled with 
water until barely visible above the waves. Heavy chains are passed under 
the wreck with the ends secured to the pontoons ; the water is then pumped 
out of the pontoons, and at the same time the rubber bags are filled with 
air, both together lifting the vessel a few feet each time the operation is 
repeated. As fast as the wreck rises it is pumped out, and the workmen 
repair the holes, if any, in the sides. Leaks below the water-line, as in the 
bottom, are mended by divers. 











AMERICAN DIVERS AT WORK ON THE WRECK OF THE “‘ MAINE,”’ HAVANA HARBOR, 




























THE PRAISE OF GOLF. 
By W. G. Van TASSEL SUTPHEN. 
# HE bicycle may have had its day as a distinct- 
ively fashionable amusement, but the golfing 

bacillus continues to multiply and to pos- 


sess the land in the fulness thereof. The 
anomaly is puzzling to logical-minded_ per- 
sons, who remember that the two so-called 
fads came in at about the same time ; they 
cannot understand upon what principle of natural 


selection the one has been taken and the other left. 
Even the ordinary explanation that golf owes its 
vitality to the large vested interests in land and 
permanent improvements does not wholly 
swe satisfy. Money alone cannot compel the 
inconstant fancy of the amusement seekers, 
as witness the disappearance of the substantially 
constructed roller-skating rinks that only a few 
years ago were the pride of every suburban town. 


To a certain extent, it is true that golf continues to be fashionable because 
it has not yet become popular. It takes money—and a good deal of money 
-for the installation and up-keep of even a nine hole golf course The 
investment accounts of the more prominent clubs, such as the Morris County, 


Chicago, Onwentsia (Chicago) and Ardsley, are close to the $100,000 mark, and 
their initiation fees and annual subscriptions are consequently on the high side. 


Caddie fees, coaching, balls, clubs and repairs must also be taken into the 
account, and these fixed charges may mount up to quite a respectable figure 
by the end of the season. Many golfers use two or three balls in making a 
round of the course. Adding an average of forty cents for ceddie charges, 
the bill for the two hours’ amusement may easily be as high as a dollar and a 
half, which is more than two players would pay for the use of a billiard table. 

Of course one may play with old or re-made balls, and even act as his own 
caddie. But the marking down of the balls is an irksome task, the player's 


partner and the party coming: up from behind resent the consequent delays 
in the progress of the match, and no one cares to save his pennies if he must 
take on the odium of being accounted mean in little things. 

It must be remembered, too, that the public golf course is virtually non- 
existent in this country, while on the other side of the Atlantic most of the 
old-established and famous links are open to all who may care to use them ; 
the schoolboy, armed with one rusty cleek, has the same legal standing as 
the amateur champion. The Royal and Ancient Club 6f St. Andrews pos- 
sesses certain privileges in the regulation of the course, but the links them- 
selves are the common property of all respectable golfers. The same is 
true of Wimbledon and of Blackheath, and of Westward Ho. 
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ON THE WASHINGTON (D. C.) GOLF COURSE. 

The Scottish golfer hires his caddie ‘vy 
the month or year at a comparatively small 
stipend, and often expects him to act as 
a rough-and-ready valet in addition to his 
regular duties. The ground fees (if any) are very moderate, balls and clubs 
are cheap, and all in all the transatlantic golfer may enjoy his favorite 
sport at just about half the cost of golf as ‘she is played”? at Ardsley and 
Shinnecock. 

But the cost and attendant exclusiveness of golf is but one element in its 
vogue, and one that grows less and less Important as the game becomes better 
known and more widely played. There are scores of artisan and tradesmen 
golf clubs in England and Scotland, but on the links the only line is that 
drawn between the amateur and the ‘ pro.” King James found an accept- 
able partner in a shoemaker, and the democracy of the crack men is an 
absolute one. 

There is a permanent interest in golf because it is a real game and not a 
mere amusement. There is nothing of actual sport in ordinary bicyele riding 
or in the endless progression of the skating rink. The game exists only in 
the preliminary stages, After the beginner has acquired the pedal mount, or 
the art of skating past the band stand without falling down, the keen edge of 
his interest is quickly dulled. There is nothing more to learn, no higher 
level of skill to be attained, except for the few who go in for track racing or 
fancy figure skating. The bicycle and the roller skate lost favor not because 
everybody took them up, but because it was quickly discovered that they 
lacked the element of genuine sport. ** Love dies with the kiss,’? as we all 
know. 

Golf is, then, a genuine game, and as such it must always have an interest 
for the sportsman. One must really enjoy a game if he continues to play it. 
There were many who took up golf two or three years ago out of curiosity, or 


because it was the thing to do, but such triflers are not golfers. By another 
season they will have deserted the links for the box seat of an automobile, and 
their accustomed bunkers will see their faces no more. Not of such is the king- 
dom of golf. 
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Nor are they golfers who look upon the noble game as merely an exercising 
upparatus for the benefit of their livers. The true golfer scorns the idea of 
the constitutiona! ; walking may be a healthful exercise, but hygienic consid- 
erations alone would never persuact him into taking that four mile tramp over 
hill and dale, scorched by the sun, buffeted by the blast, drenched by the 
rain. Nothing but the long sweet drive, the deadly approach, the success- 
fully negotiated putt, can compensate for such labor and discomfort. If clear 
eye and good digestion follow, so much the better, but these are not the 
objects of his toil. Under ordinary circumstances he would prefer sticking to 
cocktails and trust the rest to the after-dinner pill. 

Nor finally are they true golfers Who look upon a round of the links as mere 
amusement for an idle hour. Such light-minded persons have no more busi- 
ness to cumber the golf course than they have to cut in at Mrs. Sarah Battle’s 
whist table. Golfan amusement! It’s little they know about it who tlius 
forswear the rigor of the game. Golf is business, and a serious one at that. 
The pleasures of conversation are not highly esteemed upon the links. Plato 
and his dialogues would be accounted an intolerable nuisance, and even an un- 
published ‘‘ good thing’? by Solomon or Mr. Chauncey Depew would be 
received with scant applause if uttered at the crucial moment of holing out. 
Madame Recamier herself could not command the attention of a golfer with 
the match all square and one to play. 

The golfer has no time to observe the beauties of the scenery, entrancing as 
they may be under ordinary circumstances. The sight of a lush meadow 
conjures up visions of lost balls, and the ‘light that never was on sea or 
land’’ is sure to be bad for his putting. The natural features of a landscape 
have no meaning until translated into their golfing equivalents. Pike’s Peak 
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WINTER GOLF AT BALTUSROL. 


is only unplayable ground, and for the Falls of Niagara, you drop behind and 


score a penalty stroke. A good lie is not a likely contingency in a Corot 
landscape, and a thirty-foot putt that finds the hole is a much more pleasing 
spectacle than that afforded from the summit of Mount Washington 

And so it goes throughout the round Nothing must be allowed to in- 
terfere with the golfer’s contemplation of his appointed task. TI blithe 
spirit of the skvlark must be subdued when the golfer steps to the tee, and 
the checkered shadows upon the putting green are a just cause for com- 


plaint against the greens committee. Even the comforting ministrations of 
tobacco must be forsworn if the pipe gets in the way of the swing, or the 
cigarette smoke veils the correct line to the cup. 

Must we conclude, then, that the golfer takes his amusement sadly ? By 
no manner of means; it is only that the pure delight of the match comes 
after it is all over. It is then that the golfer enjovs his game, rehearsed in 
its minutest detail into the ear of anyone whom he can compel with his 
glittering eye. ‘This may be fun for you,’’ said the frogs, immortalized by 
sop, ‘ but 

Having determined that the merely faddish or utilitarian or frivolous- 
minded have no part nor parcel in golf, who then is the golfer worthy of 
the name? He is apt to be a person of sober and restrained demeanor, with 
a dull eye and a halting tongue. But ask that same quiet gentleman 
to give you the particulars of how he did the long hole in a stroke below 
Bogey, and behold the transformation ! Proudly erect, his hands clasped 
about the handle of your umbrella, his tongue is loosened and he begins a 
recital that only Captain-General Blanco could hope to rival, and that, too, in 
the impossibl contingency of a real Spanish victory. 

But it is not all talk with the true golfer, although the uninitiated have 
geome warrant in so supposing. He really plays golf, and he loses no op- 
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THE MORRIS COUNTY (N. J.) CLUBHOUSE. 
portunity for the exercise of his art or lack of 
art, as the case may be. If he has a full 
holiday at his disposal, he can get in a 
couple of rounds in the morning and a foursome after luncheon. If he can 
spare but an hour or so from the slavery of desk or counting room, he can put 
in a round of the short course before dinner, and odd moments can always 
he utilized in practice putting on the front lawn, or in swinging at a cork. 
The true golfer is never disturbed by conflicting considerations upon the 
disposal of his spare time. He does not have to hesitate between the 
doubtful amusement of knocking a ball over a tennis net and the real 
necessity of doing a little weeding in his wife’s flower bed; he is 
home to play golf and he forthwith goes and does it. 

Two young gentlemen (and conscientious golfers ) lately 
took. the praiseworthy resolution of making a tour of the 
world as a finishing touch to their university training, 
and in due course they arrived at their first stopping 
place—Shanghai. They had letters to a well-known 
resident of the English concession, and their host 
immediately began to bethink himself of plans for 
their entertainment. 













‘This afternoon,’’ mused the worthy man, ‘‘ we 
might drive to the Bubbling Well and see 
the society parade and the finish of the 
paper hunt. Then, for to-morrow, a visit to 
Old Shanghai, including the Ching Temple, 
and the river and flower boats for after 
luncheon. Wednesday, the Mint and dock- 
yards ’’— hut here he happened to notice a 
rather blank expression on his guests’ faces 
and stopped. ‘‘ But perhaps you have your 
own plans ?’’ he inquired. 
**Oh, no; not at all,’”’ answered one of 
the young men. ‘‘ But we thought that if 





FINDLAY S. DOUGLAS, there was a golf course around here that 
AMATEUR CHAMPION, 1898 we might get in a match before starting 
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out sight-seeing. We have our clubs with us, and if you don’t mind,”’ 
ete., etc. 

Wondering greatly, the old resident conducted them to the local links, and 
that was the last that he saw of them until the day of their departure, a 


had 


lang- 


week later, when they called to thank him for his hospitality. The 
never been off the golf course except for meals, and their sole idea of 8 
hai was that the fair green afforded remarkably bad lies. And so it went 
throughout the whole of that trip, for is not the crack of the driver heard 
around the world? When they got home they knew all about Japanese 
bunkers and Hindoo caddies and the Swilcan burn at St. Andrews. There 
would be time enough for the Taj Mahal and the Dead Sea and the Simplon 


J ’ 
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Road in the years to come, for a man’s driving arm is liable to go at 
any time. These young men were golfers. 

The true golfer again does not allow himself to think seriously of v sub- 
ject outside of golf. Concentration of mind is an absolute essential of good 
play. Care may ride behind the horseman, but it must not walk the links, 
and least of all must it be permitted to act as scorer on a medal day Busi- 
ness may be allowed to distract the mind on very rainy days, but the evening 
hours must be reserved for putting one’s clubs in order and repainting dam- 
aged balls. Church is an admirable place in which to elaborate new theories 
about one’s grip and stance, and if you notice that a golfer is especially atten- 
tive during the sermon, it is safe to conclude that he is calculating the odds that 
he may safely give Robinson at their next meeting. Nor has the master passion 
of love to be considered in our estimate of the golfing life. If golf has a per- 
sonality it is assuredly feminine, and the goddess permits of no divided alle- 
giance. It must be one mistress or the other. And this naturally leads us to 


the consideration of eternal feminine in golf. 
It is supposed to be one of the distinguishing merits of golf that its practice 


is not limited by age, sex or any previous condition of servitude to lawn tennis 
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and other obsolete forms of amusement. It is certainly true that a man may 
play golf so soon as he can swing a leadless club and so long as he can walk 
around the course. Only a few months ago the newspapers recorded the death 
of an elderly Scottish clergyman and devoted golfer who was stricken while 
actually engaged in a match. He stepped to the tee, drove off, and dropped 
dead. Premising that the drive was a good one, could one wish for an end 
more edifying? No rusting out, no slow dying at the top, no folding of the 
hands in weary resignation. The full use of all the physical and mental fac- 
ulties up to the final moment, and then the great change. A hole not played 
out, but good work left unfinished, is still worth more than that which is never 
begun. 

So much for golf in extremis, and we all know that reformed cricketers and 
baseball players may make excellent golfers if they will but take Mr. Whig- 
ham’s advice and content themselves with a short swing. But does the ques- 
tion of sex make any difference? Why should there be any such thing as 
a golf widow? Nobody ever heard of'a golf widower. 
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THE SIXTEENTH HOLE, BALTIMORE COUNTRY CLUB. 


Now, there are many women who play golf, and a surprisingly large number 
who play it well. The scores returned at the recent championship meeting of 
the Ladies’ Golf Union (Great Britain) make instructive reading for mascu- 
line eyes, and Miss Orr (champion in 1897) puts up a game that is in every 
way worthy of respect. » Our own Miss Hoyt can give odds to the ordinary 
man player. Certainly, in golf, woman can come nearer to holding her own 
with imperial man than is possible at any other form of sport in which 
strength and skill are factors. This being so, wherefore the golf widow ? 

The only possible explanation is the old, old story of man’s innate selfish- 
ness. When a man takes up golf, he never dreams of abandoning it because 
it may not appeal to his wife. He expects her to take an interest in it if only 
that he may have her services in scoring for him on a medal day. Occasion- 
ally he invites her to assist in a mixed foursome, and his criticisms upon her 
honest endeavors are apt to be totally unvarnished. The good creature accepts 
everything with unvarying meekness, and if she does miss a short putt at the 
last hole it is only because she is thinking of how on earth she is going to pla- 
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cate the cook, with dinner an hour late for the fourth time in one week. Golf 
or nothing, the brute must still be fed. 


Some women realize the folly of thus trying to run with the hare and hunt 
with the hounds, and, giving up golf (which they really enjoy), devote them- 
selves to the cook Sut does man appreciate this sacrifice? Not at al So 


long as dinner is ready when he does come, he is rather inclined to think 
himself a model husband—no club nor cocktails can be laid at his door He 


forgets that he has spent twice as much time upon the links as he would ever 
do at the club, and when one is exercising freely, whiskey and soda may be 
taken ad lib, The custom has the sanction_of precedent, and ‘‘ King William ’”’ 


is a much more respectable person than ‘‘ Martini’? ever was. 


Now and then there may be a real bon camaraderie between a golfing hus- 
band and wife, but for the most part, one of the twain must be sacrificed to 
the sordid exigencies of life. As I have said, nobody ever heard of a golf 
widower. The bereaved gentleman would have his remedy at hand. He 
would only have to lock her up in the spare room, while he went to obtain a 
commission de lunatico inquirendo, and he would be fully sustained by public 
opinion. ‘* Until golf do us part’’ was the amendment lately suggested by 


one far-sighted young woman, but as yet the Church has not seen fit to act 
in the matter 

Yes; women may play golf and nay even aspire to be golfers. SO Says 
Benedick in unwonted generosity, and he is gallantly seconded by Brown, 
Jones and Robinson. But for all that, Benedick disapproves of cold soup. 


Brown and Jones say things under their breath when they are delayed at the 
tee, and Robinson, of the greens committee, frowns darkly when he comes 
across a divot which has not been replaced. Considerations such as these dis- 
tract the feminine mind, and concentration is the one essential ingredient of 
successful golf. It is not enough to be regardless of one’s complexion ; the 
golfing woman must, equally with the golfing man, be prepared to sacrifice 


anything and everything if she would be numbered with those who go down 


into bunkers at Knollwood and see the wonders of the great chasm at Ardsley. 
It is all or nothing 

Now it is not in the nature of woman to make this sort of self-surrender 
unless there is a distinctly human object involved in the transaction. Golf 
is essentially inhuman in character, and some persons have even gone so far as 
to call it a beast of a game. Hence if lovely woman golfs at all, she does so 
with mental reservations that have to do with frocks and philanthropy and 
similar trifles, and this attitude is incompatible with the highest form of su 
cess upon the fair green. But as a compensation she thereby saves herself 
from such unpleasant dilemmas as that in which a Scotch clergyman onc 
found himself. It is well known that a golf ball cannot be successfully 
‘* addressed ’’ unless with the sort of verbal persuasion that must be applied to 
the army mule. The clergyman felt that this sort of thing did not become his 
cloth, and so, after a long mental struggle, he finally decided to give it up 

‘*Gie up the gowf !’’ ejaculated a horrified fellow-player to whom the sor- 
rowful decision had been communicated. ‘‘Gie up the gowf! Mon, ye will 
never do thot?’ 
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The unfortunate cleric sighed profoundly : ‘* Na, na, Tammas ; it'll be the 
meenistry.”’ 

Statistics do not mean much to the eye, but it is worth while noting that 
there are now eighteen clubs associate members of the national organization, 

‘ together with ninety-one as allied members. The unattached clubs, by the 
latest list, are given at five hundred and two, making a grand total of six 
hundred and eleven golf clubs in the United States. It is not the question 
whether golf has come to stay, but rather if there will be room for any- 
thing else in the years to come. 

Finally, if the golfer is to be always with us, what sort of person ought 
he to be? We must remember that the personal equation is always present 
in the playing of even a friendly match, and nowhere is a man’s true char- 
acter so plainly revealed as upon the golf links. This being so, the erection 
of a moral standard is a duty no less imperative than is the revision of 
the handicap list. Golf has already its code of etiquette, but we would take 
a step further and define the golfer himself as he ought to be in all honesty 
of daily living and playing. 

A golfer, then, should be a gentleman, single-minded and the owner of but 
one patent putter; generous in triumph and equable in adversity; always 
up ; a dour opponent and a steady partner ; able to keep his feet on the tee 
and his tongue on the putting green ; no layer of stymies ; counting not his 
score ; thinking no evil of the greens committee ; no frequenter of bunkers ; 
replacing all his divots ; taking the luck of the lic as it comes; choosing 
rather to smash his dashed clubs than to lose his dashed temper. 

If he shall be and do the half of these things we may forgive him if he 
falls asleep at the dinner table and carries a cleek to church in lieu of a walk- 
ing stick. A good golfer is not necessarily a great one as medals and silver 
cups go, but he is nevertheless the backbone of the sport and the prime ele- 
ment in its healthful existence. 


AN AGNOSTIC. 


By THEODOSIA PICKERING, 


HEY, tell me love grows querulous and old— 
} + (To me he fills my very heart’s desire); 
They say love grows indifferent and cold— 

(To me his lips are touched with purest fire). 
They call me ignorant, these overwise— 


Lord, open not mine eyes! 


They tell me love gives only pain and loss— 
(On me he drapes his purple and his gold); 
They say he nails his faithful to the cross— 
(To me he gives content and rest untold). 
Lord, I am skeptical as to love’s grief— 
Help not mine unbelief! 
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In the smoking-car of a suburban trai on the 


Boston & Albany Railroad, in the L/bany 
Depot at Boston. Mr. Epwarp Ropers ts 


seated, deeply absorbed in a book which he 
is reading. He has a pile of ne capers 
and magazines be side him, and he j an 
absent hand on them. The seat front 
is opened toward him, and he keeps foot 
against its edge with the effect of mg 
claim to it, while a YOouNG MorHER, with a child in her arms, ent tily 
and looks distractedly about. There is no one else in the car, ifter 
walking its le ngth she returns and addresses herself anxiously to Mr. Roperts. 


I. 
ROBERTS AND THE YOUNG MOTHER, 

THe Younc Moruer : “‘ Is this the car for Newton Center ?”’ 

Roperts, starting wildly from his book: ‘‘ Newton Center? Why, I 
don’t know ; I presume so; yes. Yes, I think so. I’m going to Newton 
Center myself. It is the car for Newton Center, isn’t it ?”’ 

THe Younc Morner: ‘‘ The brakeman said it was.”’ 

Ropers : ‘‘ Oh, well, then, it must be. Why “ 

THE Younc Moruer: ‘ Because my husband’s coming to go with me and 





I didn’t want to get into the wrong car. He had to run back to the store for 
some things.’? She approaches Roberts, and looks down at the seats before 
and beside him. ‘‘ But if you’re going there, it must be all right. Is this 
seat occupied ?”’ 

Roperts : ‘‘ Well, not at present. I’m expecting some friends, but- 


THe Younec Moruer: ‘Oh, well, all right, then. Should you mind if | 
put my baby down by you here a minute ?”’ 

Roperts, reluctantly, but more absently than reluctantly : ‘‘ Wh o; I 
suppose not.’’ 

THe Younc Morner, with an air of explanation: ‘f You see, I’ve got to 
go and get my bag. I had it sent over from the boat—we just got in this 


morning, off the boat, you know—the Bangor boat ; and it’s so heavy—I’ ll 
have to hunt it up at the express office, any way—that it don’t seem as if | 
and I don’t know but what I'll tele- 


could manage both at the same time ; 
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graph to my husband’s folks that we’ve got here, too. I wouldn’t ask to 
leave her with you, but there don’t seem to be anybody else I can ask, and I 
don’t believe she’ll make you any great trouble. May 1?” 

Roperts : ‘‘ Why, yes ; of course—that is, certainly, if ag 

THe Youne Moruer: ‘‘ Oh, I don’t believe she’ll ery, and I sha’n’t be 
gone but a minute, any way.’’ Roberts does not offer to remove the papers 
at his side, and the young mother, after smoothing the baby’s dress carefully 
under her, puts her down on top of them. ‘‘ Now, baby, don’t you cry. 
Mamma will be back ina minute. Good-by! Good-by !’’ She retreats a 
few steps, and flutters her hand at the baby. ‘‘ Goo, goo! Smile a little! 
Smile for the gentleman! There! She’ll be all right, and I'll be right back. 
Do you know where the baggage-express office is ?”’ 

Roperts, in a daze: ‘It’s in the station, I think.”’ 

Tue YounG Motuer: ‘‘ Right close to the place where the New York train 
stops ?”’ 

Roperts : ‘* Yes, yes—I think so, I believe so—yes, it is.’’ 

THe Youne Moruer: ‘‘ That’s what the black man that calls the trains 
said ; but I thought I’d better make sure, because there ain’t much time to 
lose. Don’t you topple over, baby !”’ 





She runs forward and saves the baby 
from falling against the side of the seat from the top of the magazines. 
“*There ! Mamma just caught you, didn’t she?’’ To Roberts: ‘‘ If you don’t 
mind, I'll just throw these things on to the seat in front of you, and then she'll 
sit steadier.’? She lifts the baby, and flings Roberts’s papers upon the other 
seat, and then replaces the baby at his side. ‘* Now she’ll do nicely. I’m 
so glad I happened to think of it before I went, for she might have fallen for- 
ward just as well as sideways ; and it—would you mind putting your hand 
round her a little mite so as to keep her up? She is so wiggly!’ Roberts 
glares stupidly up through his glasses and she takes hold of his arm and passes 
it round the baby. ‘‘If you'll excuse me! There! Now she will do.’’ She 
moves backward to the door of the car again, waving her hand at the haby. 
‘¢ Bye-bye, precious ! Don’t you be afraid ! Mamma’ll be back as soon as she’s 
got her bag. Goo, goo! Goo, goo!’ She disappears through the door, but 
instantly reappears. ‘‘ Do you know how soon it starts ?”’ 

Roserts, stupidly : ‘f What starts ?”’ 

THe YounG Morner: ‘‘ Why, the car?’ 

Roperts: ‘Oh! Oh, yes! The train! I don’t know.” 

Tue YounG Moruer : ‘‘ Does it start at half-past nine, exactly ?”’ 

Roperts : ‘‘ I’m sure, I don’t know. Yes, yes! I believe it does. Yes, 
my friends were to take the 9:30.”’ 

Tue Younc Moruer, laughing: ‘‘ You seem to be pretty easy for a per- 
son that was to meet friends. I sh’d been in a perfect fidge to know whether 
I'd got the right train.’? Roberts makes no response to her remark, and a 
doubt rushes visibly into the young mother’s face. ‘‘You’re sure it is the 
car for Newton Center?’ : 

toBERTS, with some spirit: ‘‘I think I said that I was going to Newton 
Center myself.’’ 

Tue Youne Mornuer : ‘ Yes, that’s what you said. But you might have 














































THE SMOKING-CAR. 








got the wrong car. I guess it’s all right, though. 
one that goes at half-past nine?”’ 
Roserts, looking mechanically at his watch : ‘‘ Yes, Yes! Half-past nine !”’ 


THe Younc Moruer: ‘‘Good gracious! Is it half-past nine already? 
9 


And you think thi 


Then there won’t be time to—— 
Roperts: ‘‘No, no! It isn’t half-past nine ; it’s only ten minutes past.’’ 
THe Younc Moruer: ‘‘ Well, that’s nice. And this is the half-past nine 

train 2?” 
Roperts : ‘‘ Yes, that’s what I meant.’’ 

THe YounGc Moruer, returning a few steps within: ‘I questioned the 
black man that calls out the trains in the waiting-room pretty close up 


about it, and he said it was. But he might have made a mistake, because he 
has to keep so many on his mind. I asked him if he didn’t, oftentimes ; but 
he says that’s just the reason he never does. I told him that I should go per- 
fectly distracted ; and I cautioned him about my husband coming to meet me 


on the 9:30 train, and he said there couldn’t be any mistake about it. Do 





you suppose there could ?”’ : 
Roperts : ‘‘ About what ?’’ 
THe Younc Moruer: ‘* About the train ?’’ 
Roperts : ‘‘ Oh, none whatever ; not the least in the world. It’s the train 
for Newton Center, I'm quite 
j certain.”’ 
Tue Youna Moruer: ‘‘ The 
9:30?” 
Roperts : ‘‘ Yes, the 9:30.”’ 
THE YounGc Moruer: ‘‘ And i 
what time did you say it was 
now ?”’ 
Roserts: ‘‘ ’m sure I don’t 
know.”’ 


THE YounG Moruer: ‘Why, 
you just looked at yourwatch!” 

Roperts: ‘Did I? I 
thought you wanted to know 
what train it was.’’ 

Tue Younc Moruer, after 
a moment’s doubt, in a burst 
of kindly perception and con- 
fidence : ‘‘ Well, I guess your 
friends betier come! But it’s 
like John, half the time, and 
I guess most men are just so, 
if the truth was known. It’s 
a comfort to feel that you can of 





be trusted in spite of your- 





selves. Won’t you see what 
time it is again, please ?”’ ‘** By-BY, BABY! I’LL BE RIGHT BACK.’ ”’ 
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Roperts, looking at his watch again: ‘‘ Ten minutes after nine.”’ 
Tue Youna Moruer, easily : ‘‘Oh, well, then!’ She returns and pulls 
the baby’s clothing straight over the toes of her small shoes, kisses her, hugs 
her, and kisses her again. ‘‘There! Now, I will go! And if my husband 
should happen to come in while ’m gone, will you tell him I’m just out 
hunting for my bag?’’ 

Roperts : ‘‘ Yes, yes. I sha’n’t forget.’’ 

THe YounG Morner, in a burst of good feeling: ‘‘I guess I can trust 
you. I should like to tell your wife about your looking at your watch for the 
day of the week, if it’s her that’s coming to meet you, and have a real good 
laugh with her.’’ She beams kindly though somewhat patronizingly upon 
Roberts, as she retreats once more toward the door. ‘‘ By-by, baby! PIL be 
right back. I don’t know but I'd better tell her to look after you.’’? She 
laughs toward Roberts, as if this were a joke which he must enjoy with her, 
and vanishes through the door of the car, just as Mr. Willis Campbell enters 
by the door at the other end. He walks down the car toward Roberts, 
approaching him from behind. 


II. 
CAMPBELL AND ROBERTS. 

CAMPBELL: ‘‘ Hello, Roberts! What are you doing in the smoker?’ He 
leans over Roberts to put various parcels into the rack, without observing the 
baby. ‘* You'll be taking to drink next.”’ 

toBERTS, vaguely : ‘‘Is this the smoker ?”’ 

CAMPBELL : ‘‘ It’s going to be, as soon as I can light a cigar. But I don’t 
know what you’ll say to Agnes when she finds you here, wreathed in a cloud 
of tobacco. She’s coming with Amy, isn’t she ?”’ 

Roperts : ‘‘ Yes, I think she said so.’’ 

CAMPBELL: ‘‘ Well, Pll tell you what, Roberts: you think too much ; 
you ought to know something. Now, even J know that those two women 
are coming down here to join us, and they’ll go flying about like a couple 
of distracted hens when they don’t find you. They’ll never think of 
looking for you here, and they don’t want me, and they'll be in an awful 
Hutter.”’ 

Roperts, anxiously : ‘‘ Perhaps I’d better go into another car.”’ 

CAMPBELL : ‘‘ No: this would be a good place to have it out with them. 
There won’t be anybody else here, probably, and it will be quite like your 
own fireside. One of the few advantages of going home with you and Agnes, 
when you’ ve been in over night with us, is that you can have the smoker all 
to yourself in the morning. The commuters don’t begin going out till after- 
noon, and probably there won’t be a soul at this hour to interrupt a family 
row. Still, I don’t know but it would be safest to divide up, and you go 
into another car, as you don’t smoke.”’ He continues to fit parcels into the 
racks as he talks. 

Roperts: ‘‘ Yes; I really think it would, but I don’t know what to do 
with this 





He glances down at the baby. 


CAMPBELL, heaving a final bundle into the rack: ‘“‘There! That's done 
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for.’ He turns about and follows Roberts’s 
glance. ‘‘Hello! What’sthat? Why, I was 
Did you find it here ?”’ 
here—it 





just going to sit on it! 


Roperts : ‘‘ No, no; it was left 


” 





was put in my charge—that is 

CAMPBELL: ‘‘ Who left it ?”’ 

Roserts, with spirit : ‘‘ Who 
left it? Why, its mother, of 
course 1"? 

CAMPBELI ‘Its mother? 
Where is she?” <SF 

foBERTS : ‘‘ Pmsure I don’t a 
know. She went out to get her \ , 
bag at the express office, and c 
she’ ll be back dire etly.”’ ¥ }! 

CAMPBELL, sitting down in 
the seat before Roberts and the 
baby, and confronting Roberts 
and the baby with a hard, judi- 
cial aspect : ‘‘ How long has she 
been gone ?”’ 

Roperts : “She went out «5 propani, 
just as you came in. She DRUGGED.” 
hasn’t been gone a moment.”’ 

CAMPBEL! ‘¢ And she asked if she might leave the baby here th you 
while she was gone ?”’ 


Roperts : ‘‘ Yes.’’ 


CAMPBELL : ‘* And you said she might.’’ 
Roperts : ‘‘ I couldn’t very well refuse. I let her leave it, of cours 
CAMPBELI ‘Of course.’’ He relents so far as to make a silent tors 


of the baby’s features and draperies.‘ It’s rather a nice little thing 
Rosperts, with relief: ‘* Yes, and it’s been very good,”’ 


CAMPBELI ‘Oh, it hasn’t had time to be bad. vet, if its mot] = just 
gone out.’’ After a moment: ‘ Besides, it’s probably drugged.”’ . 

Roperts, in alarm: ‘* Drugged ?”’ 

CAMPBEL! "ra \ usually drug them when th \ leave them that 

Rosperts : ‘‘ What do you mean by ‘leave them that way’ ?”’ 

CAMPBELL : ‘‘Oh, nothing. Hello! it’s going off!’ 

RoBERrt’s, grappling with the child : ** Going off ? Ciood heave s She 
was afraid I should let it fall.’’ 

CAMPBELL : ‘‘ I don’t mean that. It’s going to sle p; don’t you see? It 
is drugged! No wonder it’s so good. Well, I congratulate you, Roberts.”’ 


Roperts, angrily : ‘‘ Congratulate me? What do you mean, Willis 

CAMPBELL : ‘‘ I don’t know what Agnes will say to your taking such a re- 
sponsibility without consulting her, but if you would do it, why I don’t be- 
lieve you could have adopted a prettier child.’’ 

Roserts : ‘‘ Adopted !”’ 
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CAMPBELL : ‘‘ Do you mean to say you didn’t know what you were about ? 
In this paragraphic age, when every other day you might read of young 
mothers getting unwary strangers to hold their babies a moment, and then 
walking off and never coming back, do you mean to tell me you didn’t know 
what game that woman was playing? Well, you ought to be left with some- 
body, and [I’ve half a mind to adopt you myself. That’s all.’’ He falls 
back against the seat, opens a newspaper, and makes a show of reading it. 
toberts leans forward and desperately rends it from him. 

Roperts : ‘‘ Willis, do you suppose—do you think = 





CAMPBELL: ‘‘Oh, I let you do the thinking. I simply know. I don’t go 
beyond that. I leave thinking to men of intellect. I’m nothing but a 
business man.’’ 

topERTS : ‘f And what do you know ?”’ 

CAMPBELL : ‘*Oh, nothing. Merely that you’ re in for it !’’ 

Roperts, sternly : ‘Do you mean that—that—poor creature has aban- 
doned her child, and isn’t coming back any more ?”’ 

CampBe.. : ‘ Well, not if you ask it in that threatening way, my dear 
fellow. I didn’t put her up to it.”’ 

Roserts : ‘ Well, it’s preposterous! She could hardly tear herself from 
it. She came back again and again, to kiss it, and——’’ 

CAMPBELL: ‘Oh, I dare say! The natural feeling would assert itself at 
the last moment. I suppose I should do just so myself if I were a mother 
and meant to abandon my child. You couldn’t expect less of her.’’ 

Roperts : ‘* But what possible motive could she have for abandoning her 
child? Why should she do such a monstrous——’’ | 

CAMPBELL: ‘‘Oh, well, there are various reasons. Perhaps her husband 
had abandoned her ; or she may have been a young widow with no means of 
supporting it. There are always good grounds for a mother’s deserting her 
infant when she does do it. What sort of looking person was she ?”’ 

Roperts: ‘‘1 don’t know. Very good-looking, I believe.’’ 

CAMPBELL: ‘‘ Oh !”’ 


toperts : ‘And young—and nicely dressed—very respectable in appear- 
” 





ance 
CAMPBELL: ‘‘ Ah !”’ 
Roperts : ‘‘ And smiling, and- 
CampBELL : ‘‘ Of course ; she had to put that on, poor thing! It wouldn’t 
have done to let you see how heart-broken she really was. That would have 


” 


roused even your misgivings. Was she what you would have called a lady ?” 

topeRTS, thoughtfully : ‘‘ Not—not exactly : not in the society sense, that 
is. I should say she was a nice village person—the wife of a prosperous 
mechanic. She spoke of her husband’s ‘folks.’ ”’ 

CAMPBELL : ‘‘ Precisely. Well, all you’ve got to do now is to reconcile 
Agnes to the inevitable. She'll come round,in time, but of course——’’ 

toBERTS, with an effort for lightness : ‘‘Oh, come now, Willis ; there’s 
enough of this. I don’t mind a joke, but there’s such a thing as carrying it 
too far.’’ 

CampBELL: ‘Ah, that’s what you ought to have said to the unnatural 
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mother.’’ He leans forward and looks closely at the infant. ‘‘ Do you sup- 
pose there’s any mark on its clothing, or any little note tucked in anywhere 


that would form a clew ?’’ 





Roserts, faltering: ‘‘I don’t know. I never thought 4 
CaMpPBELL : ‘‘ Then, for once, you ought to have thought. Better look——”’ 
Roperts : ‘‘ But I can’t. Tm afraid that if I disturb her she may 


CaMPBELL: ‘‘Cry? Very likely. But you must do something, you know. 
Couldn’t you pass your hand—I don’t believe you'll wake her—softly over 
her, and if anything crackles like paper——’’ Roberts acts upon this sug- 
gestion, so far as may be without risk to the child’s tranquility. ‘‘No! All 
is silent. Well, then, the only thing is 
you saw her? 

Roperts : ‘‘ I don’t believe I should. Would you—would you go out and 
look for her?’ 


CaMPBELL : ‘‘ But if you wouldn’t know her when you saw her ?”’ 


should you know the mother again if 


’ 





Roperts : ‘‘That’s true! But something must be done! What would 
you do?’ 

CaMpBELL: ‘‘ Why, if you don’t really want to keep the poor little thing, 
or if you don’t suppose Agnes——”’ 

Roperts : ‘No, no; impossible! It isn’t to be thought of !’’ He has 


got to his fect, and is standing over Campbell in great excitement, while 
Campbell remains calm. 
CampBeLt : ‘‘ Then [ll tell you what you can do, and it’s the o1 thing 


you can do. You'd better take the baby, and run through the crow ind 
perhaps, if the mother sees you—she’ll be hanging about remorseful! shy 
may relent and want it back.”’ 

Roperts, catching up the child from the seat : ‘ Would you W ld you 
try leaving it with the brakeman, first? He might have noticed what sort of 


” 


looking person she was, and—— 

CAMPBELL, tolerantly : ‘‘ Yes, you might try that.’’ Roberts rushes from 
the car with the little one, while Campbell fastens his face to the car window, 
and expresses in vivid pantomime his pleasure in some spectacle without. He 
turns as Robert re-enters the car, with the child in his arms. ‘‘ Well 


Rosperts, bre ithlessly : **He won’t do it. He Says it isn’t his business to 
look out for passengers’ children, and I'd better find its mother, if I ia 
CAMPBELL : ‘‘ The heartless rufian! But you see, now, don’t yor 


Roperts : ‘ Yes, yes! Isee! You're probably right. But what would 
you do now ?”’ 

CAMPBELL : ‘‘ I don’t see what’s left, except to do what the brakeman and 
I have advised.”’ * 

Roperts : ‘‘ And if I can’t find her ?”’ 


CAMPBELL: ‘‘ Then you'll have to bring the baby back, and throw yourself 
on Agnes’s mercy. Or, hold on! Yes, I think you might try that; you 
might try leaving it at the package window. Very likely they'd take charg 
of it there, if you checked it, and keep it till the mother called for it. But 


most probably you’ ll find her, and when she sees that you’re determined not 
” 


to be put upon, perhaps 
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Roserts : ‘f And—and—- 
you don’t think it would 
be better for me to leave the 
baby here with you, and 
run out and look for its 
mother myself ?’’ 

CAMPBELL: ‘‘I know it 
wouldn’t. The whole moral 
effect upon her would be 

lost without the baby. 
Besides, how would 
you know her? You 
must take the baby 
for the moral effect 
upon her.” 
Roperts, with despairing 
conviction : ‘* That is true !”’ 
He rushes out again, and 
again Campbell attaches 
himself to the window, 
while from the other end 
of the car Mrs. Roberts 
and Mrs. Campbell ad- 
vance falteringly and 
_ doubtfully toward him, 
with many diffident looks 
to the right and left. 
They seem to decide simultaneously that the figure at the window is Camp- 
bell, for they start vividly forward. 


“ec 


WELL, WHERE WAS 
sHKt?”’ 





ITT. 
MRS. ROBERTS, MRS. CAMPBELI. AND CAMPBELL, 

Mrs. CAMPBELL: ‘ Willis !”’ 

Mrs. Roperts : ‘‘ Where is Edward? We've been all through the train, 
and——”’ 

Mrs. CAMPBELL: ‘* We can’t find him anywhere. We knew we should 
find you in the smoking car, and so I brought Agnes right in. Haven’t you 
seen him ?’’ 

CAMPBELL: “‘ Why, certainly. Haven’t you?’’ He turns and faces them 
hardily. ' 

Mrs. CampBe.i: ‘Of course we haven’t. Do you think we'd ask if we had ?”’ 

Mrs. Roperts : ‘‘ What do you mean, Willis? Has he been here ?”’ 

CampBELL: ‘‘ Yes, I thought vou must have met him. He hasn’t been 
gone a moment. He’s just gone out with*the baby.” 

Mrs. Roperts: ‘‘ The baby? What baby ?”’ 

CAMPBELL : ‘‘That’s just what Roberts is going to find out if he can. 
He’s looking for the mother.”’ 
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Mrs. Roserts: ‘f Willis 
mother ?”’ 

CAMPBELL: ‘‘ What does anybody mean by the mother? The mother of 
the baby. Roberts is out looking for the mother who left the baby Isn’t 
that plain enough ?” 

Mrs. CAMPBELL, pouncingly: ‘‘ No, Willis, that is not enough! And I 
want you to stop your teasing, and tell us what you mean by a mother leay- 
ing her baby. Where did she leave it?” 

CAMPBELL: ‘‘ Here.”’ 
Mrs. Camppeit: ‘f When?’ 





, dear, don’t tease! What do you meat 


CAMPBELL: ‘‘ About ten minutes ago.”’ 

Mrs. CAMPBELL : ‘‘ What for?’’ 

CampBeLL: ‘‘ Ah, there you have me.”’ 

Mrs. Campseii: ‘‘ Willis, if you don’t answer me, I shall make scene 
and disgrace you before the whole car. Lam not going to be trifled with 
any longer.”’ 

CAMPBELL : ‘‘I don’t blame you, Amy. I shouldn’t like it myself. As 
long as there’s nobody but Agnes in the car [ sha’n’t mind your making a 
scene, and as we're likely to have the simoker to ourselves on a 9:30 ti ih, 


why not sit down and wait here till Roberts gets back ?”’ 
Mrs. CAMPBELL, firmly: ‘‘ No, we shall not sit down, or anything, till 


you explain yourself. Now, don’t go on with that nonsense about the 
mother and the baby, because we won’t stand it.”’ 
CAMPBELL: ‘* Then what shall I go on with ?”’ 


Mrs. Roperts: ‘f Oh, go on with anything, Willis !’’ 

CAMPBELL : ‘‘ Very well, then, all that I can say is that I found Roberts 
here, five minutes ago, in charge of a baby—or child of a year—which he 
said had been left with him by its mother, while she went out to look p her 
baggage at the express office.’’ 
SorH Laptes: ‘* Well?” 





CAMPBELL : ‘‘ Well, after a few moments’ conversation with me he took 
the child and went out to look up the mother.”’ 

Mrs. CampBELL: ‘‘ But why did he do that?’ 

Mrs. Roperrs : ‘‘ Why didn’t he simply wait till she came back ?” 

CAMPBELL : ‘‘ Perhaps he thought she wasn’t coming back.’’ : 

Mrs. Roperts: ‘‘Oh, nonsense, Willis !”’ 

CAMPBELL: ‘Oh, very well !’’ 

Mrs. CAMPBELL, visibly shaken: ‘‘ They really do it sometimes, Agnes, 
I’ve read about it myself. But——”’ 

Mrs. Roperts : *‘ Well, they never do it in the world. It doesn’t stand 
to reason, Amy If Willis were a mother himself he wouldn’t even sugvest 
such a thing !’’ 

Mrs. CAMPBELL, with conviction : ‘‘Of course he wouldn’t. Ar f this 
is one of his miserable jokes 

CAMPBELL : ‘‘ Well, I don’t pretend to be a mother, but I hope I under- 


stand the feelings of a man, and I assure you that I wouldn’t joke on such a 
subject.” 
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Mrs. CAMPBELL: ‘* Then what are you joking about ?”’ 

CAMPBELL : ‘‘1’m not joking at all.’’ 

Mrs. Roperts, visibly daunted : ‘‘I can’t believe the wretched creature 
would really do it. Why didn’t you ask the brakeman if he had noticed 
where she went ?” 

CAMPBELL: *‘ Well, that’s what Roberts did, and he wanted to leave the 
baby with him, but the brakeman said he had better find the mother himself 
—if he could. Roberts came back to report, ard then he went out again. I 
suppose if he can’t find her, you'll have to keep it, Agnes. It’s a pretty lit- 
tle creature, and it seemed good. Hello! Here it comes, bringing Roberts 
with it!’ Roberts enters the car flustered and flushed, with the signs of 
anxiety and disappointment filling his face, and drops of perspiration starting 
from his brow. ‘‘ Well, where was she ?’’ 

IV. 
KOBERTS AND THE OTHERS, 

Mrs. CAMPBELL : ‘‘ Did you find her? What did she say ?”’ 

Mrs. Roperts : ‘‘ Why didn’t you leave the baby with her?’’ 

Mrs. CAMPBELL : ‘‘ Why didn’t she come back with you?” 

Ronerts, frantically : ‘‘ Because I didn’t find her. I’ve been to the ex- 
press office and everywhere.”’ 

CAMPBELL, to Mrs. Roberts: ‘‘ You see !’’ 

Mrs. Roperts : ‘‘ But you must find her, Edward !”’ 

CAMPBELL : ‘‘ Did you try leaving it at the package window ?”’ 

tonerts : ‘‘ No; I couldn’t quite bring myself to that.”’ 

Mrs. CAMPBELL : ‘‘ Of course you couldn’t! And nobody but Willis could 
have the heart to suggest such an inhuman thing. The package window !’’ 
She drops on one knee before Roberts, who sits supporting the baby in his 
lap, and begins to study it. ‘‘ Poor little creature! How good it is; and 
it’s perfectly lovely, with those big blue eyes; and it’s as clean as a pin. 
Why, it’s charming, and it isn’t the least afraid. Just see it, Agnes !”’ 

CAMPBELL : ‘‘ Yes, Roberts said its mother had beautiful eyes and an 
attractive smile, and was nicely dressed. He seemed to have noticed every 
thing about her.’’ 

Mrs. CAMPBELL, still considering the baby : ‘‘ You can see what a good 
mother she is. Of course she isn’t rich, but it’s all the better cared for on 
that account. She hasn’t left it to any horrid shirk of a nurse. It’s as sweet 
as a little pink, isn’t it, Agnes ?”’ 

Mrs. Roserts, leaning forward in some distraction : ‘‘ Oh, yes, it shows 
the mother’s touch. Was she young, Edward ?” 

Roserts : ‘‘I don’t know—I think so—I didn’t notice—quite girlish, I 
should say. She kept coming back to take leave of it.”’ 

CampBe.t : ‘‘T tell him that was the remorse working in her.’’ 

Mrs. CamMpBELL: ‘‘ Nonsense! She never meant to leave it in the world.” 

CAMPBELL : Then why doesn’t she come back? It’s twenty minutes past 
nine, now.’’ 
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Mrs. CAMPBELL : ‘‘ Very well, then ; something has happened to her 

Mrs. Roperts: ‘‘ Oh, something must have happened to her. Why doesn’t 
some one go out and look for her? It seems so terrible for us to be keeping 
her baby here and not knowing what has happened to her.”’ 


CAMPBELL: ‘ But if nothing has happened—— 

Mrs. CAMPBELL: ‘‘ Don’t hint such a thing. You know there has. You 
ought to go out and see !”’ 

CaMPBELL: ‘‘I? Roberts ought to go and see. I shouldn’t know her if 
I found her.’’ 

Mrs. Roperts : ‘Oh, do go, Willis! Poor Edward is all worn out. 
Look at him!’’ Roberts has fallen back in extreme dejection and exhaus- 


tion, and he supports the baby on his knee with so Jax a hand that it topples 
forward. The ladies scream, and Campbell catches it from him. 


CAMPBELL: ‘‘ Look what you're about, Roberts. You’re not fit to have 

an abandoned child left with you. Bless my soul, it’s off again !"’ : 
THe Laptes: ‘ Off?’ 
CAMPBELL : ‘* Yes, it’s going to sleep.”’ 


Mrs. CAMPBELL: ‘‘So it is, poor little forsaken soul! Let me take it.’’ 

Mrs. Roperts : ‘‘ The little darling!’ = As Mrs. Campbell possexses her- 
self of the baby : ‘‘ Be careful, Amy !’ 

CAMPBELL : ‘“‘It was asleep when Roberts went out with it. Roberts 
thinks it’s drugged.’’ 

Roperts : ‘No, no, Willis; you suggested that. Though it is strange it 
sleeps so much. She said they were right off the boat, and perhaps they 
didn’t sleep well during the night.”’ 

Mrs. CAMPBELL, pressing her face into the baby’s: ‘‘To be sure they 
didn’t, poor things ! 

Camppeit : ‘‘ And the mother may have fallen asleep in the express office 
with her bag in her arms. That would account for her not coming back.”’ 

Mrs. CAMPBELL, not minding him: ‘‘ If she doesn’t come back T shall 
keep it myself.”’ 





CAMPBELL : ‘‘ Not if I know it, Mrs. Campbell. That baby is my prop- 
erty.”’ 

Mrs. Ropnerts : ‘‘ But if her mother left her with Edward——’’ 

CAMPBELL: ‘‘ It was because I hadn’t come in, yet. She'd never have left* 


her with Roberts if she’d seen me. What shall we call her, Amy ?’’ 
Mrs. CAMPBELL: ‘‘ No, no! We mustn’t think of it, till we've left no 





stone unturned. You must go out and look for her, Willis, and if you den’t 
find her ag 
CAMPBELL : ‘‘ But haven’t I told you that I shouldn’t know her if T saw 
her ?”” 
Mrs. CAMPBELL : ‘‘ It doesn’t matter about your not knowing her. She'll 
PY know you if you have the baby with you.” 
CaMPBELL : ‘‘ Have the baby with me? Ha, ha, ha! I think I see my- 





self running about with a baby in my arms asking people for its mother |’ 
Mrs. CAMPBELL : ‘‘ You made Edward do it.’’ 
CAMPBELL : ‘‘ That was another thing. She left it with him.’’ 
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Mrs. CAMPBELL : ‘‘ But you said she would have left it with you if she 
had seen you first, and now you must take it.’’ She tries to push it into his 
arms.”’ 

CAMPBELL: ‘‘Oh, come, now! You don’t want to make me ridiculous, 
Amy !”’ 

Mrs. Roperts: ‘f You wouldn’t really be ridiculous. I’m sure that any- 
one who saw you, and knew what you were doing to save a poor woman from 
despair, would praise you up to the skies for it.”’ 

Roperts : ‘I really think you could manage it better than I, Willis ; you 
are so ready, and you know how to take people so cleverly. Nobody would 
think of making a joke of you.”’ 

CAMPBELL: ‘Oh, wouldn’t 
they gg 

Mrs. CAMPBELL: ‘‘ And if they 
did, it oughtn’t to make the 
least difference to you. You 
ought to be glad of it. And, at 
any rate, you’ve got to go.’’ She 
niakes him take the child from 
her. 

Mrs. Roperts: ‘‘ Yes, Willis, 
you must ! Poor Edward is per- 
fectly gone.”’ 

CAMPBELL: ‘‘ Well, so am I.”’ 
He suddenly drops the baby into 
Roberts’s lap, and makes a start 
toward the door. The two ladies 
fling themselves in his way with 
one ery of protest and despair. 

Mrs. Roperts and Mrs. Camp- 
BELL: ‘* Willis !’’ 

Mrs. Roperts: ‘‘ You won't 
refuse such a little thing, Willis !’’ 

Mrs. CAMPBELL: ‘‘ If he does, 

‘“PHERE HE IS, COMING BACK, WITHOUT I will never speak to him again !’ 

as ar ail CAMPBELL: ‘‘Oh, very well, 

then, if it comes to that! Here, give her to me.’’ He seizes the baby 
from Roberts and dashes from the car, laughing. 





ws 
MRS, CAMPBELL, MKS. ROBERTS, ROBERTS. 
Mrs. Roperts : ‘‘ There, I knew he would, if we could only appeal to his 
better nature.’’ : 
Mrs. CAMPBELL: ‘‘I hope it’s his better nature. But I didn’t like his 
laughing.”’ 
Roserts : ‘That may have been merely nervous; it made me nervous. 
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But Willis manages these things so well; he’s so full of resource. I feel 
quite sure he’!] find her.’’ 

Mrs. Ropers, pressing to the window and looking out: ‘ He’s clisap- 
peared already! I shouldn’t like to look for any one in that crowded sta- 
tion. He ts energetic.’’ 

Mrs. CAMPBELL, joining her: ‘‘ He knew that I was in earnest. But J] 
don’t want to make him feel ridiculous. If I'd thought he really cared 
But something had to be done, and done instantly. Did they laugh 
Mr. Roberts ?”’ 


Roperts : ‘‘ Well, I can’t say laugh, exactiy. No, I don’t think IT could 
say they laughed outright. But when I ran about, and asked if they had 
seen anybody—any lady—who had left her baby with a gentlemai the 
smoking-car, while she went out to look up her bag at the express office, they 
smiled.”’ 

Mrs. Camppet : ‘1 suppose it did amuse them ; men are 30 peculia I 
hope I wasn’t too precipitate with poor Willis. But I knew that | vuld 
do something if he was forced to it.’’ 

Roperts : ‘f Yes, he'll come out of it all right, with his tact and invention. 
He'll find her, easily enough.”’ 

Mrs. Roperts, in a transport of triumph : ** He has found her! here 
he is, coming back, without the baby !”’ 

Mrs. Campneist: ‘‘ Where?) Oh, ves; I see him! I do believe he has 
found her ; and now | owe him any reparation that he chooses to ask i) 
confess that I was wrong to send him. He /« good, isn’t he, Agnes?’ 

Mrs. Roperts: ‘‘ He’s beautiful ! And vou are just the wife f him. 


Amy. You do appreciate him.’’ 

Roperts : ‘‘ Willis is magnificent. T envy him his executive abilit: 

Aut Turer, as Campbell enters the car, turning from the window : 
“Well?” . 

VI 
CAMPBELL AND THE OTHERS. 
Mrs. Camppeit: ‘* Where did you find her?’ 
Mrs. Ronerts: ‘‘ What did she say ?’’ 


Roperts : ‘‘ How did you know her?’ ° 
CAMPBELL : ‘‘ Nowhere ; and nothing ; and I didn’t.” 

Mrs. Campnect : ‘* Then what did you do?”’ 

Mrs. Ropers : ‘‘ Where is the baby?”’ 

Roperts : ‘‘ How did you get rid of it ?”’ 

CAMPBELL : ‘The way you ought to have done, my dear fellow. [I left it 


with the matron —or whatever she is—of the ladies’ waiting-room.”’ 

Mrs. Roperts: ‘Oh, Willis !’’ 

Mrs. Campsect: ‘ And here we had been praising you so, and I was sorry 
that I had made you go! Well, that is what I get for ever regretting that 1 
treated you badly.” 

Rosperts : ‘‘ You think it will occur to the mother to inquire f the 
matron— 
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CAMPBELL : ‘She won't make any inquiries! Or if, by one chance in a 
thousand, she wants her baby again, and makes a row for it after our train’s 
gone, the matron is the very first person she'll be sent to. I thought it all 
out. In the other event, it will be handed over to the proper authorities and 
sent to the Derelict Infants’ Home—or something. At any rate, it’s off our 
hands.”’ 

Mrs. CampsBe tt: ‘Indeed it isn’t. If she doesn’t come for her baby, 
I’m going to keep it myself.”’ 

CAMPBELL: ‘‘ You? Why, vou’re worse than Roberts.’’ 

Mrs. CampsBeLL: ‘I don’t care who I’m worse than. Agnes doesn’t want 
it, for she’s got children of her own, and so you may go straight and bring it 
back here. Do, Willis. I’m truly in earnest. If that poor thing should 
come here for her baby before you brought it back, I don’t know what I 
should say to excuse you.”’ 

CampBeLL: ‘* Oh, I could trust you to think of something.”’ 

Mrs. CAMPBELL : ‘* Don’t tease, dearest, and do run !’’ 

Mrs. Roperts : ‘‘ Yes, Willis, you must. It would be shocking to have 
her come for it, and we have to make some sort of lame explanation. Hurry 
as fast as youcan. It must be nearly train time.”’ 

Roserts, looking at his watch: ‘* Yes, it’s five minutes of it. But that’s 
plenty of time for Willis—if he doesn’t delay.”’ 

CampBeLL: ‘‘Oh, hello! Don't you join in, Roberts. It was you who 
got us all into this trouble, and now I'm going to let you go and get the 
baby from the matron yourself. There’s plenty of time for you, if you don’t 
stand here dilly-dallying.”’ 

Roperts : ** But the matron wouldn’t know me, and she wouldn’t give it 
to me.”’ 

CAMPBELL : ‘‘I guess she'll give it to anybody that asks for it.”’ 

Mrs. CamppBe.st: ‘‘ Very well, then I'll go for it myself. After this, don’t 
pretend that you have the least regard for me. Don’t try to stop me !’’ 

CAMPBELL, interposing himself between his wife and the door: ‘Only 
over my prostrate form, Amy. Tm going. Your reasoning has convinced 
me; but you know that if we: adopt this child Iam not going to take care 
of it.”’ 

Mrs. Camppeit.: ‘* No, no, Willis. I shall never ask you. I assume the 
whole responsibility. ,Oh, how sweet you are! You always come round in 
the end.’’ 

CAMPBELL: ‘‘ T always listen to reason, even when I’m going to make a 
fool of myself. But suppose somebody's got it away from the matron on 
false pretences, and I can’t bring it ?”’ 

Mrs. CAMPBELL : ‘‘ Don’t come back without it !”’ 

CAMPBELL: ‘‘ Oh, very well.’’ Tle rushes out. 


Vfl. 


MKs, CAMPBELL, MRS. KOBERTS, ROBERTS, 


Mrs. CAMPBELL, watching him through the window : ‘‘ He did hate to 
go!’ Turning to Mrs, Roberts : ‘* Perhaps Pve been rash, Agnes.”’ 
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Mrs. Roperts ‘* No, not in the least, (my. I should have heen just so 
with Edward, and he would have hated it quite as much as Willis ; wouldn't 
you, Edward ? 


Roperts: ‘Oh, quite. It would have been extremely disagreeabl 

Mrs. Campsetsi: ‘*Then I wish you had spoken before, Mr. Roberts. 1 
didn’t want to treat Willis worse than Agnes would have treated you. i am 
sure we have both, Willis and I, tried to consider you in the matter.’ 

Roperts : ‘Of course. You certainly have, and IT am very grateful for 
your kindness. But you know I didn’t like to interfere, exactly.”’ 

Mrs. Roperts : ‘* Edward is always very careful in such matters.”’ 

Mrs. Campsnett: ‘Oh, Tam sure he meant well. But if Willis | een 
in his place and you in mine, I think Willis would have said somet g to 
stop me—or you, | mean.” 

Mrs. Roperts I hope you don’t blame poor Edward, Amy, if \ iv 
been a little harsh with Willis ?”’ 

Mrs. Camere: ‘ Then vou thirk | hare been harsh! Well, I must say 
I didn’t expect this of vou, Agnes, v hen I was doing it all to relieve | rd 
of a difficulty 

Mrs. Rorerts ‘You know I didn’t mean to reproach vou, Amy 

Roperts : ‘‘ And we both thoroughly appreciate what vou and Willis have 
done. Pm sure I don’t know what would have become of me without you 
help—or his.”’ 

Mrs. CAMPBELL: ‘‘Oh, [ assume nothing for myself.’* She takes out her 
handkerchief and wipes her eves with a swift dash, and then runs it ck 


into her pocket. ** Don’t regard me, please But I wish the next tir ou 
think I am making Willis make a fool of himself, vou wouldn’t hesitate to 
say so.’ 

Mrs. Rosi RTs, gl mcing out of the window : “ There! There he is 
ing back.’’ 

Mrs. CAMPBELL, springing to the window beside her: ‘‘ Don’t tell 


isn’t bringing the baby! Yes, ves! He's got it. And now I forgi im 
everything. I'm sure I don’t know what we shall do with it.”’ 

Mrs. Roperts: ‘‘ Why, | thought vou wanted to adopt it, Amy 

Mrs. CAMPBELL: ** Not if it’s been the cause of my making Willis make a* 
fool of himself. I should always detest the sight of it."’ She turns to en 
counter her husband, as he enters the car, red and perspiring, with the child 
in his arms. ‘* Had she come for it? Did the matron give it up will 
Were you very ridiculous, Willis? Did she laugh at you? What did yor . 
say to her?” 

VIII. 
CAMPBELL, AND THE OTILERS. 
CAMPBELL, sinking breathless into the seat beside her: ‘‘One thing at a 


time, my dear, and nothing till ve got my wind.’’ He pursues; pantin 
** There hadn’t been any rush for her, not even on the part of the unnatural 
mother, and I dare say I was more a fool than I looked.”’ 

Mrs. Roperts, fondly and proudly : ‘Oh, vou couldnt be, Willis, dear !’’ 
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CAMPBELL: ‘‘ Thank you, Agnes, you are always so flattering. But the 
main point is that I got the baby back for you, and here it is, Amy, and the 
sooner you take it-——- Hello!’ They all start into listening postures, while 
an excited and anxious woman’s voice makes itself heard from without in ap- 
parent parley with the brakeman on the platform : 

THE Woman’s Voice: ‘‘Is this the half-past nine o’clock train for Newton 
Center ?”’ 

Tue Brakemay’s Voice: ‘* Well, for that and about twenty other places.” 

Tur Woman’s Voice: ‘ The half-past nine ?”’ 

Tne BrakeMAn’s Voice: ‘f Yes, ma’am.”’ 

Tut Woman’s Voice: ‘ You're sure it hasn’t gone ?”’ 

THe BrakeMAN’s Voice: * Well, I won’t be, in about two minutes.’ 

Tue Woman’s Vorce: ‘*Oh, my gracious! Which is the smoking-car ?”’ 

THe BrRAKEMAN’s Voce: ‘ This is.”’ 

Tue Woman’s Voice: ‘ And was there a lady, here, about half an hour 
ago, that came out and told you she had left her baby in the car with a 
strange gentleman, and asked you whether you thought it would be safe, and 
said she would be back in about a minute, and asked you to tell her just how 
soon the train started, and said she was going to get her bag at the express 
office, and asked you if you would look in now and then and see how the 
haby was getting along, and asked how she should know the car again, and 
you said it was the smoking-car, and she would know it by that, and——’’ 

THE BRAKEMAN’s VoIcE: ‘ Yes, ma’am.’’ 

THE Woman’s Voice: ‘‘ Goodness! Then there ain’t a minute to lose !"’ 

CAMPBELL : ‘The unnatural mother! What are you going to say to her 
when she comes in to rob you of your adoptive child ?”’ 

Mrs. CAMPBELL: ‘‘I shall know what to say. I hope you will.”’ 

CAMPBELL : ‘‘I hope Roberts will.’’ 


IX. 
THE YOUNG MOTHER, AND THE OTHERS. 

Tue YounG Moruer, at the door, peering down the aisle till she catches 
sight of the baby, which Campbell has expeditiously transferred to Roberts’s 
knee, and then running toward the group: “ Oh, there were so many, I was 
afraid I never should get to the right one. But it is the car, and there you 
are, baby, as bright as a biscuit! Did you think mamma had forgotten her 
precious? Oh, you darling!’ She catches the baby from Campbell, and 
crushes it to her breast and face ; and then turns to Roberts: ‘‘I don’t know 
what you'll think of my being gone so long, but I have had such a time ! 
First off, I thought Td telegraph to his folks that we’d got here safe, but I 
couldn’t seem to find the right place to send the dispatch to very easy—they 
live back in the country a little ways—and then, after I got it off, I went to 





the express office for my hag, and lo! and behold, it wasn’t there, and they 
said the baggage from the Bangor boat wasn’t in yet, and I thought I should 
go through the floor ; and who should I see but John himself, just about as 
wild as I was, looking for me and baby ; and he’s gone back to look after my 
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bag on the boat, and we’ve concluded to stay till he gets it. He said he’d 
been all through the cars looking for baby and me, and he couldn’t find us.”’ 

CAMPBELL : ‘‘ He probably didn’t look into the smoking-car.”’ 

THE Younc Morner: ‘‘ Well, there, I guess you’re right; and I don’t 
know as I blame him any, for I didn’t intend to get into it myself, and the 
gentleman here’’—she nods down at Roberts—‘‘ didn’t tell me it was a 
smoking-car when I left baby with him, and——”’ 

CAMPBELL: ‘‘ Oh, that’s just his way. He didn’t know it himself.”’ 

Tue YounG Morner: ‘‘ Weil, he did seem pretty absent-minded, so’t I 
didn’t feel exactly right about leaving baby with him, but I had to leave her 











with somebody, and——’’ 
CAMPBELL : ‘‘ You couldn’t have chosen better.”’ 
THE Young Morner: ‘‘ Tm sure I’m ever so much obliged 
CAMPBELL : ‘‘ Don’t mention it ; we've all helped—imy wife here, and my 
sister—and we’ ve all taken such a fancy to your baby 
Mrs. Ronerts : ‘‘ Yes, indeed! Such a good little thing !’’ 
Mrs. CAmpBett : ‘‘ Perfect little angel !’ 


CAMPBELL : ‘‘ We almost hoped you wouldn't come back for it, and we 
were just quarreling about which family it beiunged to when you came in.’’ 
THE Youne Morner: ‘ Well, I guess when 
I tell John that he’ll be ashamed of the way i iL 
he talked to me about leavin’ it with a perfect 
stranger. But I see by the gentle- 
man’s looks that it would be all 
right, and so I told John. I hope 
he didn’t think I was never com- 
ing back, by the way I staid.’’ 






CAMPBELL: ‘‘ Not for an instant ! (3 
He’s a brother-in-law of mine, and = — 
I took him in hand as soon as I came | y \ 






into the car, and we said we knew 

you'd be right back, and if you didn’t 

come before the train left we'd get off.’’ 
THE YounG Morner: ‘‘ Well, I wish you 
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good morning! And if any of you do \ 

ever come down Bangor way . 7 
THE BRAKEMAN’s Voice, without : ‘‘ All 2 

aboard !”’ a 
THe YounG Moruer, vanishing through ; 

the door : ‘‘ Oh, my good gracious, I shall 4 == 

get left, after all !’’ Gi 4 YW, 
CaMPBELL, as the car starts: “‘Well, / - Z i. 

Roberts lied us outof that pretty well, didn’t ———<" 

he?’ He puts his arm across Roberts’s 

shoulders. ‘‘ But he saved the mother’s WELL. 1 WISH Ye 

feelings by it ; and I shall,never think the GOOD MORNING.’ 


worse of you for your fibs, old fellow !’ 
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» Me we ; ss a Y path, following 
i { | ao 24 I the line of shore, 
gy , curved close to the 
salt works. The tall 

windmills that worked the pumps by which 

the water was raised frowned down on me 

like giant sentinels. I could see the troughs 
that led the brine to the vats or cisterns, where, by-and-by, the sun would 
dry it into great white cakes, and I could hear the groaning arms of the mills, 
as they swung round in the teeth of a stiff breeze; but though I strained 
both eyes and ears, no sight nor sound of’ Lisha rewarded me. I had meant 
to wave my hand, or perhaps blow him a kiss, in token of my desire for 
reconciliation. I had also put on my Sunday gown, and tied my mop of 
yellow curls with a new ribbon, and, having dressed for ’Lisha’s eyes, my 
heart swelled with divapy-ointment. 

Suddenly I heard a whistle among the vats, and looking again I espied the 
syuare figure and broad, smudgy face of Peter Marthe. He grinned. 

*? Afternoon, Drusie!’ he called. ‘* Looking for ’ Lish ?”’ 

‘*That is no affair of yours,’ I answered, tartly. He only grinned. 

‘*’Lish ain’t here to-day,’’ he said, thrusting his tongue into his cheek. 
‘* He’s gone across the, cape—to see the gurls on ’tother side, maybe.”’ 

Now it was about this same Peter Marthe that Elisha and I had quarreled, 
and I had no fondness for Peter. 

Under my feet, from a little cavity scooped in the sand, a white gull rose 
from her spotted eggs and soared oceanward with a shriek. As I turned to 
look after the bird I stumbled and nearly fell over a man who was lying full 
length in the coarse beach grass directly across my path. 

He was grizzled and old, with a skin like brown leather. His black cav- 
ernous eyes were set under beetling brows. He wore gold rings in his ears, 
and a red handkerchief knotted, sailor fashion, about his hairy throat. His 
clothes were of coarse, black wool, roughly patched, as though by his own 
hands, and a broad canvas belt clasped his middle. 

‘‘Stand up, little maid !’’ he said, in a guttural voice, as I made shift to 
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regain my feet. ‘‘My eyes be growing dim—I didn’t see ye bearing down 
on me. Look yander—what is that?’ pointing with a crooked, grimy finger 
to a surf line on the sea. 

‘¢That’s the bar,’’ I answered, ‘‘ where the great wreck was.’’ 

** What wreck ?”’ said he. 

‘* Bellamy’s pirate ship,’’ I answered. 

‘“Oh, ho! And how did Bellamy git wrecked out there, little maid ?”’ 

‘“Why, everybody on the cape knows the story,’’ I answered ; ‘‘a brave 
man did it—my grandfather, sir.’’ 

‘*[’m a stranger in these parts,’’ said the sailor ; ‘‘spin me the yarn.”’ 

‘*My grandfather was master of a sloop, sir, and as he was returning from 
the West Indies with a cargo of sugar and rum, Bellamy captured him 
almost in sight of land and put his crew in irons. But because grand’ ther 
knew the coast he was left on his own vessel, with some of the pirates to 
guard him, and commande: to pilot Bellamy into harbor. My grand’ ther 
suspected that the freebooter meant to plunder Provincetown instead of 
clearing his ship, as was his pretense, and he determined to bring him to 
grief. It was a stormy, pitch-black night, with high seas running. The 
sloop led the way ; lanterns were hung in her shrouds, and the pirate fol- 
lowed the lights. Bellamy had taken rum from the sloop, and his crew fell 
to drinking : 

** Ay, ay 


that they did !’’ broke in my listener ; ‘‘ every man jack o’ ’em ! 
There were puncheons of old Santa Cruz—it was a grand carouse !"’ 

The interruption startled me, but as he immediately subsided I went on : 

‘*The pirates kept my grand’ ther at the helm, and he brought Bellamy’s 
ship so near shore that she struck on the bar there, and every soul aboard 
her perished, save one. The sloop, being smaller, struck nearer the beach. 
When they saw what he had done, the pirates rushed on my grand’ ther with 
cutlasses and pistols ; but he leaped into the sea, and being a strong swim- 
mer got safely ashore. The freebooters that were on the sloop followed, and 
were afterward seized by the cape folks, brought to trial and hanged.’ 

The strange sailor moved uneasily in the coarse, salt grass. 

‘fA jolly grand’ther ye had, my little maid! Ay! out there the old ship 
lies,’? nodding toward the bar, ‘‘as good a craft as ever weighed anchor. 
Bellamy and his crew—Gawd ! they were wild dogs !—paid with their lives 
for that last carouse. For many a year they've been a-br’iling in— 

He named a place that good folks shudder to think of. I edged away from 
him—took to my heels and fled. 

Half a mile up the beach, in a low, brown house, thatched with rough 
shingles, I lived with my grandmother. As I lifted the latch of our raftered 
kitchen I found her spreading the table for supper. 

**Oh, granny, | have had a great fright!’ I cried, and I told her about 
the man on the beach. 

**So,’’ she said, taking the old Delft teacups from our corner cupboard, 
‘« Black Jack has come back to the cape again !”’ 

‘Who is Black Jack, granny ?”’ 


‘Why, the sole survivor of Bellamy’s crew, to be sure—the one pirate of 
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them all that escaped from the ship when she struck on the bar. It is said 
he came ashore on a piece of wreckage and took to the woods. For years 
after he lived in hiding; but when the folks who remembered the wreck were 
mostly dead, and the story of Bellamy had grown old, he began to venture 
among men again, and to be seen on different parts of the cape. About once 
a year he comes to this shore, and goes to some spot where the pirates long 
ago buried money, and there he gets a supply for his needs. Nobody has 
ever meddled with him, and he meddles with nobody.”’ 

‘‘Have none of the cape folks ever tried to find the pirates’ money, 
granny ?”’ 

‘*T never heard of but one man,’’ said granny, shooting out her lip con- 
temptuously—‘‘ Peter Marthe. Bless you! Peter has hunted this shore over 
ever since he was a boy, digging in every odd corner for Bellamy’s treasure.’’ 

‘*T can believe anything of Peter Marthe,’’ I said; and granny and I sat 
down to supper. 

She was a pious woman, and grace was always long at our table. Hardly 
was she done with it when a rap echoed on our house door, and Black Jack 
stepped into the kitchen. As my grandmother rose to meet him he pulled 
off his old cap humbly. 

‘*T made bold to follow the little maid,’’ he said ; ‘‘ I’ve had neither bite 
nor sup since yesterday, mistress, and, being an old man, my legs are sinking.’’ 

‘* Sit down,’’ said my grandmother, ‘‘and welcome.’’ And she motioned 
me to put another plate on the table. Much against my will, I obeyed. 
Black Jack drew up to our board, which was spread with rye and Indian 
bread, a fish from the sea and a jug of foaming milk. At my grandmother's 
bidding he fell on the food like a starving man. His eyes roved round the 
room for a space, and then he leaned toward my grandmother and whispered : 

‘* Mistress, have ye a drop o’ rum?’ 

‘*No!’’ said my grandmother. 

‘* Nor a piece 0’ ’baccy?”’ 

She went to the dresser, and, taking down a jar that had been my grand- 
’ther’s, brought him a crumbling square of tobacco. 

‘‘That bit has been long in the house,’’ she said. ‘‘ Maybe you’ll not 
relish it. It belonged to the Captain Cole who wrecked Bellamy’s ship.’’ 

All the delight went out of Black Jack’s face. The tobacco dropped from 
his hand as though it had been a hot coal. Presently I saw a stealthy move- 
ment of his foot, and the weed flew into the embers under our back-log. 

We cleared away the supper and lighted the tallow dips in the brass candle- 
sticks ; then granny beckoned me, and I went to a shelf near the dresser and 
took down her big Bible. This I put on her knee, as was my nightly 
custom, and she adjusted her horn spectacles to read. Black Jack watched 
her, and his countenance underwent a violent change. An unspeakable 
terror overspread it. As granny opened the Book he leaped to his feet and 
made a wild plunge for the door. I heard a terrible word, and the next 
moment granny and I were alone in the kitchen. 

**Oh, surely, he is the pirate,’’ I said ; ‘‘ his behavior proves it !’’ 

For answer she began to read the Scripture in a loud, steady voice. 
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‘©? DASHED THE BUTTERMILK FULL UPON PETER’S PATE, MAKING MY UNWELCOME 


A SIGHT FOR GODS AND MEN.” 


could not listen. My thoughts were traveling into the night after BI 


and the very air seemed sulphurous. How glad I was that he } 
himself off! When the reading was over I returned the Book to 
and, glancing through the window, I espied what seemed to be a 
old black wool on our doorstone. 

** He is still here, granny,’’ I whispered, ‘‘ sitting at the door.’’ 
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‘* Because he has no strength to fare further, poor old man,’" said 
granny. ‘‘ Call him in again ; he is past fourscore, and worn with long travel.”’ 

I knew better than to gainsay granny. I called, and Black Jack staggered 
to his feet and sneaked back into our kitchen. 

‘Tf it’s your pleasure, mistress,’’ he quavered, ‘‘I’d be glad to sleep on 
the floor by your fire to-night.” 

‘*That you may,’’ assented granny, and she brought him some warm cov- 
ering, wished him a civil good-night, and carried me away with her to an 
adjoining bedroom. I was in an agony of apprehension. 

I crept to my own place beside her, but I could not close my eyes. I 
thought of the pirate, of ’Lisha and our quarrel, of Peter Marthe hunting 
the shore for buried treasure, and presently sounds from the kitchen began to 
startle me—groans and cries—boisterous, quarrelsome, profane. Black Jack 
had a bad conscience, and he was an unquiet sleeper. I heard him tossing 
his arms about, and from time to time I could distinguish words like these : 

‘*On deck, lads! the sloop has struck. Man the long boat and board her. 
She’s a trim craft, and her master knows this damnable coast and all its 
reefs. Avast there! I'll have no part in the pretty fellow’s death—he’s too 
brave to walk the plank, you dogs! I'll brain you with the cooper’s ax if 
ye offer him harm! Lay the crew in irons, but put the captain at the helm 
to pilot us—God knows we’ve need of a pilot in these waters.”’ 

My grandmother was still sleeping, undisturbed ; so I, too, settled down 
on my pillow, and at last lost consciousness. 

When we awoke in the morning we found the kitchen empty, and Black 
Jack gone. For months after he was not seen on the cape again. 

On the day that followed his visit an evil thing befell me. Our brindle 
cow was mired in the marsh, and Peter Marthe pulled her out. My grand- 
mother was grateful for the service, and the next time Peter came to the 
house she was unusually kind to him, and made him sit on the garden bench 
under our apple trees, calling me to bring him a mug of buttermilk. This I 
did with ill grace, and as I stepped down into the garden with the mug I 
saw ’Lisha coming up the road, his brown head held high, his handsome 
face all bright and eager. Afterward I learned that he had that day deter- 
mined to make up our quarrel. But the sight of Peter Marthe lolling on the 
bench, and me serving him, turned his heart to gall. With a dark, angry 
look he wheeled about, and went back the way he had come; and I, seeing 
him go, dashed the buttermilk full upon Peter's pate, making my unwelcome 
suitor a sight for gods and men, and flying into the house, I sat down alone 
there and wept bitterly. The very next morning I heard that Elisha had 
shipped aboard a merchantman and sailed for Barbadoes. 

After that day Peter Marthe came constantly to my grandmother’s house. 
The more | flouted him, the more he pursued me. I grew to detest the 
sound of his voice, and the tramp of his clumsy feet in the sandy walk. He 
had parted me from Elisha, and I could not forgive him. He brought us all 
the gossip of the town, and, in the Jate autumn, a bit of news that was both 
strange and unpleasant—the cape folks were raising a sudden hue and cry 
after Black Jack. 
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** And high time!’’ 


chuckled Peter. ‘‘ It’s shame to us all, and quite 
ag’in law, to let that red-handed pirate rampage about the cape any longer. 
The raskil has money buried here, and now we’re going to catch him and 
make him tell where it’s hid.’’ 

‘*Humph !”’ said granny. 

‘** Black Jack is one of Bellamy’s old crew—why shouldn’t he hang, like 
his mates ?”’ 

‘He has broken no law this long while back, Peter, and the cape folks 
were willing to leave him alone, till you stirred up this business. I hope 
Black Jack may come to his grave in peace.”’ 

‘* He won’t !’ said Peter. ‘‘ I’ve set a watch for the old fox, and lodged 
information ag’in him with the proper authorities. Next time he shows him- 
self in these parts he’ll get the rope, like the others.”’ 

But Black Jack did pot show himself again. Time went on, and nothing 
more was seen or heard of him. 

In the late November my grandmother died, and I was left desolate and 
alone in the cape house. All that she possessed had fallen to me, and one 
day Peter Marthe rapped at my door and asked me to marry. 

‘‘T may marry some day, Peter,’’ I answered, ‘‘ but you are not the man.”’ 

Winter fell early that year. Hard upon Christmas a great snow whitened 
the cape, and we were sore beset with northerly gales and terrific seas. My 
grandmother, being English born, had always kept Christmas after the 
fashion of her childhood, and with small regard for the ways of her neigh- 
bors. So, in spite of the snow, I went to the woods and pulled my ever- 
greens, spruce and pine, and brought them to the house and tried to make 
the place cheerful and bright, after the ways of my grandmother. I put 
the green things here and there about the living room, and kindled a 
great fire—heaping it so high that, as night fell, I found I must go to my 
wood pile.’’ 

Now that same pile was at the corner of the garden fence, and as I waded 
toward it through the drifts the Christmas stars looked down on me like 
gentle eyes, and over my head the leafless boughs of the apple trees were 
drawn in thin, dark lines against a daffodil sky. I bent to gather up the 
stout oak sticks, and in the lee of the great heap I saw a human figure 
crouching, gaunt, feeble, and shaking with cold. . 

‘Black Jack !’ I said, and went straight up to him. 

‘* Ay, little maid,’’ he answered, in a thin, weak voice. 

I took him by the arm, led him into the house and shut the door. When 
I got him to a chair before my huge Christmas fire I could see that he was 
emaciated with hunger and disease, and well-nigh frozen. 

‘** This is my last cruise, little maid,’’ he muttered, feebly. 

I ran to the cupboard for a flask of brandy, which I kept for emergencies, 
and a bowl of broth left from my own supper. He drank the liquor and 
tasted a little of the food and seemed to revive.’’ 

‘*They’ll find me here and hang me!’ he whispered, hoarsely. 

I stood for a moment, uncertain what to do. Then I went to the shelf 
and took down my grandmother’s Bible. The Book no longer frightened 
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Black Jack ; his eyes were too dim to see it. I opened it at random, and 
these are the words that met my sight : 

‘* Hide the outcast ; betray not him that wandereth.”’ 

‘‘This is the Lord’s night,’’ I said, ‘‘and He has spoken in your behalf. 
You are safe with me—nobody shall harm you here. Come into my grand- 
mother’s room and sleep, if you can, in peace.’ 

He tried to obey, but as he tottered to his feet his strength suddenly left 
him. He fell headlong to the floor like a dead man. 

I sought to lift him, but I was only a slender girl, and his weight was be- 
yond my powers. Neither could I drag him, for though gaunt and wasted, 
he was a man of heavy frame. In the midst of my perplexity I heard the 
front gate slam, and then a knoch, and someone stamping the snow on my 
doorstone. With my heart in my throat I ran to the door, and called from 
within, ‘‘ Who's there ?”’ 

The voice that answered from the night and cold was the sweetest music 
my ears ever heard : 

‘*T’ve just reached port, Drusie,’’ it said, humbly. ‘‘ There’s trouble in 
the town, and I want to talk with you, darling !’ 

** Trouble—about what?’ I faltered. 

‘* Peter Marthe and some constables from Eastham are out searching for 
Black Jack. They’ ve found his tracks in the woods, and are following them 
in vour direction. I feared you might be frightened if you were left alone 
to-night. Besides, I want to ask your forgiveness, Drusie.’’ 

I flung the door wide open, and the next moment I was lying on ’Lisha’s 
breast, with my arms around his neck. 

‘*The voyage from Barbadoes was rough,’’ said’ Lisha, ‘‘ and all the way I 
seemed to hear you calling me.”’ 

‘*T do need you,’’? I whimpered. ‘‘ Black Jack is in this house, sick—- 
dying, maybe, and you must help me save him from Peter Marthe.”’ 

‘‘ All right,’’ said ’Lisha. ‘‘ Peter and the constables are turning the 
bend in the road by this time—I saw them from afar, as I reached your gate. 
They will be upon us directly.” 

We waited, and, sure enough, some muffled figures soon appeared in the 
drift of the highway and cautiously approached the garden fence. They 
seemed looking sharply from right to left. Peter Marthe detached himself 
from his companions and advanced, puffing with importance. 

‘‘ Have you seen any strangers round your place to-night, Drusie ?”’ 

‘*No,’’ I answered. 

‘*That’s devilish queer! We've followed a track from the woods to the 
road and straight on to your fence. You're a lone woman, Drusie.’’ 

‘Very true, Peter.” 

‘* Meybe you're entertaining visitors to-night ?”’ 

‘Nobody that you care to see, Peter.”’ 


‘‘T’m not so sure of that. I must call upon you to produce him—for I 
can swear, by the footprints, that it?s a man. Black Jack has been to this 
place before, and you’re under suspicion, Drusie.’’ 

’Lisha pushed me aside and stepped into the doorway. 
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“(Here he is!’ he said. ‘‘I’m the man—look at me! Jcame through 
the woods, and made the tracks to Drusie’s fence. And let me tell you, 
Peter, that I’ve a good right to be in this house to-night, for Drusie has 
promised to marry me to-morrow.”’ 

Peter Marthe stood with open mouth, staring at my lover. He had heard 
nothing of ’Lisha’s return from Barbadoes, and without waiting for him to 
recover his wits, ’Lisha shut the door and drew the bar across it. 

‘** He will trouble us no more to-night,’’ he said, and then we hurried to 
Black Jack. He lay as he had fallen, face downward on the hearth. 

‘¢ Lift his head, Drusie,’’ said ’Lisha, ‘‘and I will take care of the rest of 
him.’’ And together we carried the old freebooter to my grandmother's 
room and laid him on her bed. ’Lisha poured brandy betwixt his blue lips, 
and I burned feathers under his nose. 

About midnight we saw a change pass over Black Jack. His eyes opened 
again. He fumbled at the belt around his waist—struggled, as if to loose it. 
’Lisha drew it off and put it in his hand. It was very heavy. 

With a sudden mustering of strength—a supreme final effort—Black Jack 
reached and held out the strap of canvas to me. 

‘Take it, little maid!’ he said, in a loud voice, and fell back on the 
pillow, stone dead. 

He had drawn his last breath under my grandfather’s roof. As the 
knowledge of it would profit no one, ’ Lisha and I determined to conceal his 
death from all men. In the barn loft we discovered boards and carpenter’s 
tools. I held the tallow candle, and ’Lisha fashioned a rough box and laid 
the body in it. Then I opened the canvas belt, and found all its little 
pouches stuffed with foreign gold pieces. 

*¢ Bury it with him,’’ I said. ; 

So ’Lisha put it in the coffin, with weights sufficient to sink the body, and 
we read from granny’s Book some words about mercy and forgiveness ; after 
which ’Lisha brought out a big hand sled and placed the box on it, and in 
the small hours of that strange night we started for the beach. 

’Lisha dragged the sled, and I trudged after him through the snow, with a 
pair of oars on my shoulder. No living thing did we meet—the honest cape 
folks were all in bed. When we reached the shore ’Lisha unmoored a boat, 
and, with some difficulty, we put our burden aboard and pushed off. e 

Out beyond the bar we went; the wind had fallen, and the sea lay calm 
under the moon. In silence we committed the body of Black Jack to the 
deep. When all was over ’Lisha spoke : 

‘That is the last of him, my dear, and his secret goes with him. Now 
Peter Marthe will never know where the pirates’ money is buried. (iood-by 
to Black Jack, and God have mercy on him.”’ 

‘Amen !’’ I answered. 

As we turned our boat shoreward a sudden blush appeared in the east, 
and, like a flower expanding, it grew, and filled the sky and the earth. The 
great deep shone as if the angels of the Nativity were walking it, and all the 
frozen snows of our desolate cape turned rosy, and lo! it was Christmas 
morning. 
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WOMEN IN JOURNALISM. 
THE AMERICAN WOMAN IN ACTION.—Il. 
By CYNTHIA WESTOVER ALDEN, 
Editor J Woman's Department, New York “Tribune” 

‘ACH year tinds more and more young women looking to journalism as a 
field for the exercise of their intelligent activities. Perhaps I may be 
pardoned if I take some of your space to explain to what extent I regard 

that field as a hopeful one, and in what manner a woman of fair education 
and ordinary common sense may make herself useful to a modern news- 
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I shall not undertake to deal in any fashion with story writing 
writing, as a means of making money. That subject has been ably dis- 
cussed by scores of successful women writers. It is journalism—the making 
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of daily newspapers, the most important, the most exacting, the most fasci- 


nating form of periodical creation, in which a few of us have had some meas- 


ure of success, that offers the most regular employment and the greatest sense 
of absolute equality with man, to the woman who will take it for better or 
for worse, and will consent to find in its work the highest pleasure of life, a 
consciousness of duty well done, that must make compensation for the aban- 
donment of many other pleasures. 

It is just as well to confine this discussion to the legitimate journalism of 
the day. Iam aware that the so-called ‘‘ yellow journals”’ delight in send- 
ing a woman to spend a night in the Morgue, or to interview a repulsive 
criminal, or to pry into some domestic scandal. Then they print the matter 
turned in over the woman’s signature, gratifying her vanity, and thereby aid- 
ing her to forget that she has been used purely in the interest of sensation- 
alism, and has produced nothing that would have been worth printing if it 
had had to be used impersonally, as is the work of the man reporter. 

In such r:porting the first person is relied upon to take the place of orig- 
inality of style. The work is therefore of very little value as a training for 
the legitimate chronicling of legitimate news. It is also most deceptive as a 
pot-boiler, for the victim—that is, the reporter—may make fifty dollars 
in one night, and be without anything to do for two months. I know several 
women who are so employed, but I cannot recall one who makes the tctal 
amount in a year that is drawn in salary by any member of my staff, of whom 
nothing outside of the legitimate line is ever required. 


JOURNALISM WORD- PHOTOGRAPHY. 


I have said elsewhere, and I repeat, because no better figure suggests itself 
to me, that journalism is word-photography. It has no other function than 
to reproduce acts of the real drama of the civilized world accurately and 
effectively, so that no dramatic element may be lost. Humor is one of these 
elements. If the actor’s limbs are incorrectly padded, if his wig is out of 
place, if he is awkward on the stage, he must appear so in the word-pho- 
tograph. If pathos is there, it must be seen on the developed plate and on 
the printed sensitive paper. Pathos is another of the dramatic elements. 

Now, since this is the nature of the work, it is easy for the simplest mind 
to comprehend why signatures in reportorial copy have been tabooed by the 
common action of nearly all American newspapers. It makes no difference at 
all whether Tim Brown or Sally McGuffin touched the button. What Tim 
Brown or Sally McGuffin may have done in the past picture-taking has noth- 
ing to do with the case. The newspaper in consenting to print the story 
accepts full responsibility therefor, and will be held to such responsibility by 
the public. It must preserve its own status as an independent entity, and 
avoid being regarded as the mere vehicle in which Tim Brown’s or Sally 
McGuffin’s articles arrive at publicity. 

So-called fine writing has no place in this photography. It is almost always 
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a blur on the picture. What happened is what people want to know. The 
simplest style is the best. The words that everybody understands are ever to 
be preferred to such as require dictionary use for their interpretation, Sub- 
jects and predicates must be kept close together. Hyperbole must be shunned. 
The truth, the whole truth and nothing but the truth is what the writer must 
try to tell. 

THOUGHTFULNESS NECESSARY. 

Therein this work differs in large measure from polemical writing, poetry 
writing and fiction writing. It differs just as photography differs from the 
creative function of a Raphael, a Titian or a Murillo. Imagination—or to be 
more exact, applying the distinction of the old rhetoric books—‘‘ fancy,’’ is 
the béte noir of the editor. It is so much easier for the reporter to imagine 
fact statements than to verify them ; so much easier to build out a story at 
a down-town desk than to hunt for truth up in Harlem, especially when the 
weather is bad, that the reporter’s preference is a simple thing to account for. 
The first aim of the editor, on trying a new helper, must be to instill into her 
mind a full sense of the shamelessness of sending out to a hundred thousand 
readers an assertion that is not true. 

To carry out the figure, the mind of the reporter must be a sensitive plate 
or film, capable of being so used as to reproduce a picture, bringing out the 
strong lines as in life, and with fairly good perspective. The question, then, 
is whether the feminine mind has this sensitive quality. I think it has it 
quite as frequently as the masculine mind has it. But when it comes to 
printing the picture, writing out the story, few women combine dramatic 
force, accuracy and sense of perspective. 

I may be forgiven for saying that I note in much of the reporting done by 
men a lack of this combination ; that only a few new stories every morning 
are handled as they ought to be; and that it is altogether possible that 
woman, if she had had an equal chance with man in learning reporting, 
might develop fully as many specimens of the excellent reporter—that person 
(man or woman) to whom the legitimate newspaper owes most, and whose 
claims the legitimate newspaper is most ready to recognize on all occasions. 

[ have had some amusing experiences with women who want work. I 
rarely come across one who is not absolutely certain in her own mind that 
she could run my pages much better than they are being run. 

‘‘What do you have such a large staff for?’ remarked one applicant. 
‘‘Why don’t you discharge them all and employ me? I could write a 
page a day without the least trouble in the world.” 

In nearly all cases the plea for employment is based not on fitness for the 
work, but on personal necessity. It is hard to make the applicants under- 
stand that any concern employing women can be run except on the elee- 
mosynary theory—the quickest assistance to those who need it most. 

I discover at least ten editors to one reporter. There is a general, almost a 
uniform conviction on the part of these aspirants to journalistic fame that 
anything short of an editorial chair is something to be ashamed of. Scores of 
persons want to run departments—woman suffrage, spiritualism, faith cure, 
total abstinence, and vegetarian departments. Seldom one of them knows 
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what I mean when I tell her that I want news in all these fields, as well as 
others in which vastly more people are interested, news of what women have 
done or are doing, but do not care for essays or argument on any subject 


whatsoever. 
QUALIFICATIONS REQUIRED. 

This brings me to the positive part of this article. Suppose a young 
woman is neither an ignoramus, a drone nor a crank, and feels that she is 
willing to make whatever sacrifices may be neeessary to create a footing for 
herself in legitimate journalism. What is she to do? Her ambition is 
proper. Her frame of mind is proper. She is the sort of person I like to 
deal with. She may turn back after putting her hand to the plow; she 
may long for the leeks and the fleshpots of the drawing-room and the ball- 
room; she may prove to be physically, or mentally, or temperamentally 
unfit for the work. The strain is a severe one. If she fails, she will line up 
with the vast majority of experimenters in the same field. There will be no 
disgrace about such failure. But let us assume, for the sake of argument, that 
she is taken on the staff. What qualities must she display to hold her own? 

First of all, conscientiousness—the conscientiousness of the worker. Every- 
thing else must be subordinate to her duty. If long hours and late hours are 
necessary, she must stay gracefully. If a theatre invitation is broken in 
upon by the demands of the office, she must accept this, also, as a matter of 
course. If drudgery has to be done, she must be ready to do her share. If 
long distance assignments in rainy weather are to be covered, she must not 
complain. 

Second, fidelity to truth. No respectable newspaper can afford to print 
lies or leave essential features of a story in doubt because it would involve 
personal discomfort to get facts. The woman who writes news, like the man 
who writes news, must see that both sides of a controversy have a fair show, 
and be ready to swear to every statement she makes for the paper, as well as 
to take her affidavit, if desired, that she has not misquoted anyone who has 
been interviewed. 

Third, absence of hypersensitiveness, in the office and out of it. Whoever 
lays out work must at times give the less desirable assignments to each and 
every member of the staff, without explaining why. No particular dignity, 
is attached to any one sort of work, and no criticism is involved in changing 
a person from one desk to another. 

Then, outside the office, the reporter must feel that she is one finger of a 
strictly impersonal power, the press, and not become aggrieved because Mrs. 
Smith, president of the Society for the Improvement of Vocal Chords, has 
not treated her with due deference; or Mrs. Jones, secretary of the Merry 
Wives’ Association, has greeted her with a haughty stare. 

I have known a girl to let the paper be beaten on a piece of really important 
news because she thought that somebody had snubbed her. She was mis- 
taken, of course. It was the paper that had been snubbed, and the paper 
that had a reason for being offended. The reporter had only one duty, and 
that was to get the news in any honorable way—if not from one person, then 
from another. 
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Fourth, common sense in dress. This is more important than the young 
reporter is likely to think. Neither rain, nor snow, nor hail, nor cold 
weather is an excuse for failing to appear at the office at the appointed time, 
nor for failing to cover any assignment. It is not necessary, not desirable, 
that a young woman shall be conspicuous in her attire. But it is essential 
that she be so dressed as to meet all sorts of weather without exposing herself 
so as to bring on a fit of sickness. 

Fifth, exemption from the hypochondriacal tendency to which so many 
women are prone, as sparks are to fly upward. If you imagine yourself 
ailing you are unfit for work, whether anything is the matter with you or not. 

Sixth, confidence in oneself. By this I mean particularly a readiness to 
disregard the baseless theory that a woman is not safe on city streets 
after nightfall without an escort. She is. She is as safe as a man. If a 
reporter on a morning newspaper lacks this quality she might as well sur- 
render her place at once. Newspapers cannot make mere miscellanies out of 
woman’s pages to suit the convenience of damsels who require a cavalier: 
servente on a Broadway car after six o’clock at night. 

It will be noted that I have said nothing about scholastic requirements. 
It is true that a reporter must have a common high school education to turn 
out tolerable copy ; but a hundred thousand have this to every one that has 
the qualities named above. 

I have said nothing about ladylike manners. These, too, are essential, 
but they are almost matters of course among the persons who aspire to news- 
paper work. 

I believe that a good living, an honorable career, awaits any young woman 
who can meet the demands outlined above. I am satisfied that the training 
involved in the work is invaluable—more broadening in its influence on the 
mind than any other wage-earning industry that women take part in ; and J, 
for one, can say that I have never found the field overstocked with good raw 
material for reporters. 





A KNIGHT ERRANT. 


By Juntia C. R. Dorr. 


GALAHAD wert thou, as true a knight 
\ As ever yet laid his proud lance in rest 
. For tilt or tournament, or wore his crest 
Of blazoned splendor in the thickest fight ! 
When trumpets blared, in all thine armor dight, 
Forth didst thou fare to do thy Lord’s behest, 
Nor shrank from fiercest field nor hardest quest, 
Keeping his banner ever in thy sight. 
If now thy Liege hath further need of thee 
In the high courts of some wide realm afar 
Where, in fair state, his best and noblest are, 
Shall I bewail thee with my woman’s tears? 
Nay! Go thou on at his most wise decree, 
And dwell, triumphant, in those higher spheres ! 
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3. — MARCONI, AND HIS APPARATUS 
FOR SPACE TELEGRAPHY 


By Arruur VAUGHAN Apssort, C. E. nies 


FT SHE discovery that the various forms of force with which mankind is 
acquainted originate in the vibratory motions of the minute particles 
that it is supposed constitute all matter, is the greatest generalization of 

modern science. Ancient philosophers regarded fire as a material substance ; 
an equal partner in the elemental quadrate of earth, air, fire and water. Later, 
heat was considered as a subtile fluid to which the name ‘‘ phlogiston’’ was 
applicd, and a burning body emitting to those it warmed this peculiar essence, 
became dephlogistonated. Sir Isaac Newton propounded the theory that light 
consisted of amazingly fine particles or corpuscles projected in all directions 
from luminous bodies, and the eye under the stimulus of corpuscular 
bombardment was excited to the sensation of seeing. Franklin explained 
electrical phenomena on the supposition of a pair of strange fluids normally 
in the most intimate association, but when separated, tending to rush to- 
gether with such eagerness as to cause the lightning’s flash. 

But a trifle over two hundred years ago, Lavoisier, applying the balance, 
showed that, in burning, every substance gained weight, thus effectually dis- 
posing of the hypothesis that heat could be of a ponderable nature ; and at 
the beginning of this century Dr. Young’s investigations indicated that the 
Newtonian theory of light must be abandoned in favor of the idea of won- 
drously rapid waves emitted by luminous bodies. Mayer and Joule, some" 
fifty years since, proved that heat and mechanical work were identical, and 
could be mutually interconverted in a perfectly definite ratio. Barely ten years 
since Dr. Hertz, in Berlin, performed experiments indicating that every elec- 
trical discharge is the center of oscillations that radiate indefinitely through 
space. And finally, two years ago, Professor Roentgen discovered waves so 
much finer than ordinary light that they penetrate with ease bodies that 
completely extinguish luminous vibrations ; but properly managed, these 
rays may appeal to the eye, and so, paradoxically, it is possible to see in 
darkness and to look through opacity. 

So far as science has yet determined, the different forms of force differ 
chiefly in the rapidity of the wave motion, and as the attention of mankind 
is drawn to external objects by the effect produced on the nervous system, 
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the various vibrations are classified by the sensations they arouse. Oscilla- 
tions of less frequency than about 16 per second seem to produce no im- 
pression, but when the pulsations recur from 16 to 24 times per second the 
auditory apparatus responds and a deep sound is heard. As the rapidity 
increases, the pitch of the tone rises until, at a speed of from 30,000 to 40,000 
per second, the limit of audition is reached, and though it is easy to demon- 
strate the presence of vibration, there is perfect silence. Above the aural 
range is a great gap in perception, for no sensation is aroused until the speed 
of oscillation reaches the neighborhood of 20 trillions per second. Then a 
feeling of warmth ensues that becomes more and more acute as the number of 
waves augments until a rate of about 300 trillions per second is attained. 
Here the sense of feeling fails, and with frequencies between 300 and 762 tril- 
lions, the eye comes into play and the vibrations are recorded as light. We 
can hear through 11 octaves, we can feel through 4 octaves, and we can see 
through 14 octaves. 

Between the hearing and feeling ranges, and above the visual limit, lie 
immense fields that philosophers feel sure are replete with vibratory energy 
only awaiting intelligent comprehension to be impressed into the service of 
man. Into the region beyond the luminous Professor Roentgen has entered, 
and now the invisible is photographed. Into the gap between hearing and 
feeling Hertz and Marconi have penetrated, and the electric radiation that here 
abounds contains the promise and potency of a most marvelous development, 
for it is only by guiding and applying force that man conquers nature. The 
heat and light waves from a disastrous conflagration that destroys millions of 
property radiate uselessly through space ; but the same amount of combusti- 
ble under control in the furnace of a boiler may propel a steamship, crush 
grain into flour, or print a book. A lightning flash may wreck a building, 
but the same force restrained may carry on the conversation of a nation, illu- 
minate a city, or haul its street cars. So machinery is merely guiding mech- 
anism whereby man directs energy into channels of usefulness. 

If a piece of zinc and a bit of copper be placed in a jar of dilute sulphuric 
acid, the acid commences to corrode the zine and presently the temperature of 
the vessel rises. The chemical action of the acid is accompanied by an exhi- 
bition of energy as heat. If, now, the zine and copper be joined by a wire 
passing through the air, the rapidity of the chemical action is greatly in- 
creased, and the copper which was previously unaffected becomes covered with 
bubbles of gas. With augmented action, it would be imagined that more 
heat would be produced, but such is not the case. Instead, the mere erial 
connection between the plates seems to have completely altered the results, 
and the space in the air adjacent to the wire is found to be very strangely 
affected. A compass needle will be attracted, and swerve from north and 
south position. [Iron filings heap themselves together and cling to the wire, 
which if severed will emit a tiny spark as the ends are disconnected. The 


energy of the chemical action previously appearing only as heat has now in 
some mysterious and unknown way taken a new form, to which the name of 
‘‘ electricity’? has been given. For a long time it was considered that the 
wire was the seat of the curious phenomena observed, and scientific atten- 
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tion was concentrated on a study of the conductor that joins the metal plates. 
Now, it seems as if the wire played a comparatively unimportant part, the 
chemical action of the acid on the zine originating electric waves, and the 
conductor merely supplying the road over which the undulations may pass 
from plate to plate in an effort to restore the equilibrium thus destroyed 

A speaking tube is an apt illustration of a similar effect. Suppose a per- 
son in the top of a building wishes to talk to another in the basement. It 
is conceivable, though inconvenient, to shout loud enough to attract the 
attention of the desired correspondent and convey the message by a vocifer- 
ation that would, doubtless, distract the entire neighborhood. From the 
speaker’s mouth sound waves would radiate in all directions through space, 
and as only an infinitesimal fraction could affect the ear of his correspondent, 
the bulk of the energy would be wastefully dissipated, and conversation 
possible only by great effort and over very small distances. But if a speaking 
tube be provided, a word spoken in an undertone at the top is distinctly 
heard at the bottom, for practically all the sound waves are then projected 
into the tube, the walls of which convey them in a particular predetermined 
path and prevent useless dissipation. Electricity is thought to act in a similar 
way. An electric generator is capable .of setting up electric waves in a 
manner at least analogous to the action of the speaker in exciting sound 
waves, and if no conducting path be provided the energy is uselessly dissipated 
in all directions. Like the speaking tube the wire is merely a hole in space, 
through which the waves may readily pass, and whose walls prevent the 
energy from wandering away. The earliest applications of electricity recog- 
nized the value of the wire in transferring energy ; but while, according to 
Franklin’s ideas, it played the part of a pipe through which the electric fluids 
proceeded after the fashion of water in an aqueduct, it is now held that the 
space surrounding the conductor is filled with pulsations, which, to use a very 
rough analogy, slide along the wire like beads on a string. 

When Dr. Hertz discovered every electrical disturbance, such as the dis- 
charge of a Leyden jar, a spark from an electrical machine or induction coil, 
to be the center of electric waves, just as the impact of a stone on the surface 
of a pond sends to its margin a series of water pulsations, it seemed conceiv- 
able that if the proper apparatus could be invented to direct the oscillations, 
intelligent signals could be transmitted without the intervention of any cgn- 
necting wire. The apparatus used by Hertz was so insensitive that it was 
only possible to detect electric waves at very limited distances—say across a 
large room. Something infinitely more delicate was needed in order to make 
wireless telegraphy possible in anything more than the name: a kind of an 
electric eye that should peer into space and perceive ripples in the ether, just 
as the ordinary eye detects the undulations on the surface of the pond 

A number of investigators had noticed that an electric spark passed between 
two pieces of metal placed very close to each other caused the pieces to 
adhere. The serrated plates forming the lightning arrestors on telegraph 
lines were often found thus united after a thunder shower. The contacts on 
telegraph relays, when too finely adjusted, would stick and prevent the trans- 
mission of messages. This action had been explained on the supposition that 


ee 
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the heat of the spark was sufficient to melt 
some of the metal and fuse the pieces to- 
gether, notwithstanding this welding had 
been observed with masses so large and 
sparks so small that the fusion explanation 
seemed incredible. All the metals, it is well 
known, transmit electrical energy with great 
ease; but Professor Branly, in 1891, while 
experimenting with very fine metallic powders, found that no matter how 
good a conductor any metal in large pieces might be, yet if finely commuted 





FIG. 1.—A SIMPLE COHERER. 


by filing its resistance became something enormous. — Branly also made a still 
more curious and startling discovery. He found that if an electric spark 


took place anywhere in the neighborhood of the metallic filings the resistance 
of the powder was suddenly but very greatly decreased ; but if the powder was 
jarred in the slightest the original high resistance returned. Dr. Lodge ex- 
plained the Branly results on the supposition that the f{'ne filings were really 
not in actual electrical contact, but were separated each from the other by 
spaces too small, perhaps, to be perceived even by a powerful microscope, but 
yet sufficient to aggregate an enormous electrical resistance, and that the influ- 
ence of a spark was sufficient to shake the atoms together and cause them to 
cohere, thus decreasing the resistance. It also followed that, as the cohesive 
attraction was very feeble, a slight jar was sufficient to break the bond thus 
established, and cause the filings to return to their original state. Whether 
this explanation is final or not, the fact remains that metallic filings form a 
detector for electric vibrations of the greatest sensibility. 

The apparatus used by Professor Branly is simple in the extreme, and is 
shown in Fig. 1. 

Upon an appropriate base of wood or hard rubber two metal posts are 
mounted. Each post is supplied with a small wire that extends into a glass 
tube. Where the wires enter the posts they are furnished with screws, so that 
the distance between the ends inside of the tube may be adjusted at pleasure, 
and the space between the ends of the wires is filled with metallic filings. 
An enlarged view of a section of a coherer tube is shown in Fig. 2. E is 
a small tube made of glass or some insulating material, and is partially filled 
with the desired metallic filings. At one end a wire, B, extends through the 
tube and projects into the filings, while at the other end a metallic stopper, 
connected to the wire A, is pushed into the tube to press upon and retain 
the filings in place. From A and B wires extend to a galvanometer, G, 
and battery, F. Under normal circum- 
stances the resistance of the filings in the 
gap between the wires is so high that too 
little current flows from the battery to 
affect the galvanometer ; but if an electric 
spark occurs in the vicinity the electrical 
oscillations cause the filings to cohere, 
their resistance is enormously reduced, 
and the galvanometer immediately indi- 








FIG. 2.— THE COHERER TUBE. 
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cates the presence of a current flowing through them. Following the theory 
propounded, Dr. Lodge has suggested the name ‘‘coherer’’ for this piece 
of apparatus, and his investigations, together with those of a number of other 
scientists, have developed its possibilities, and refined its sensitiveness until it 
exceeds all other instruments as a detector of electrical undulations. 

Hertz demonstrated that every electric spark was the center of electric waves 
traveling through the ether of space. The coherer can reveal the presence of 
such waves, so if any apparatus for producing electric sparks be located at 
one place and a coherer placed at a distance from it, every time a spark is 
emitted the coherer will indicate the presence of a wave, and by regulating the 
rapidity of the sparks the waves may be made to resemble the dots and dashes 
of the common telegraph alphabet, and thus intelligent signals transmitted 
without wires. Though the possibility of space telegraphy has been recognized 
for five or six years, to Signor Marconi belongs the credit of having put this 
possibility into sufficiently practical form to attract the attention of the 
British Post Office Department, and to exhibit apparatus that actually did 
transmit intelligent signals over distances 
of sufficient magnitude to render the in- ; s 
vention of commercial value. a {|| 

In Fig. 3 (page 213) a view of the appa- 

atus is given with a portrait of the in- NAP 
ventor, while in Fig. 4 the electrical circuit \/ \ / \ / \y 
is represented. The transmitter is an oo Nn NNN \ A 
induction coil shown at C. By means of { VVVVV 
the key K the current from the battery FE 
exciting the coil may be interrupted at 
pleasure. The sparks delivered by the 


fk ) 
ed ‘ 











coil take place between the large brass ‘ 
knobs A and B, that are immersed in oil. 

As long as the key K is depressed, sparks will occur between A and 
B, and waves will be emitted in all directions. The re- ceiver consists 
of a glass tube D, in the center of which is placed some } fine silver fil- 
ings. From these filings wires are extended through the ends of the 
tube and terminate in the large metal wings W and W’, which serve to 
collect the waves initiated by the sparks. From W to W’ there is 4 
circuit containing a battery E’ and a telegraph relay R. There is also an 
electro-magnet M that operates a small vibrating hammer H, the function 
of which is to constantly tap the glass tube in order to destroy the re- 
sidual cohesion when no waves are being received. Nor- mally, when 
the key K is open, the coil is unexcited, sasitaieeeiiehlt, 
no sparks pass, no waves are set up, the PME een Be 
resistance at D is so great that little or s itw is 
no current can pass from the battery, and ‘3 NB 
the relay R is not emergized. A touch on # i 
the key K causes sparks to pass; electrical] E | 
waves radiate in all directions and imping: ms eed 

. 2 9 FIG. 4.—THE CIRCUIT OF THE MARCONI 
upon W and W’, causing the metallic APPARATUS. 
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particles at D to cohere. The resistance enormously decreases, the relay R is 
excited and emits the well-known click of the ordinary telegraph sounder. 
Simultaneously the hammer H gives the coherer a little tap that destroys 
cohesion and resets the tube in condition to receive another wave. So by 
manipulating the key K the relay R may be made to tick out the familiar 
Morse alphabet, and sentences transmitted with no connection between the 
receiver and transmitter, but that of the all-pervading ether. 

Upon Salisbury Plain, in England, Signor Marconi succeeded in sending 
intelligible signals over a distance of more than four miles ; but his greatest 
feat was in transmitting messages across Bristol Channel from Lavarnock Point 
to Brean Down, a distance of 8.7 miles, and now the British postal authorities 
report the successful transmission of messages from Bournemouth to the Isle of 
Wight, a distance of eighteen miles over the English Channel. While the asser- 
tion that Marconi is only working with improved forms of previously 
discovered apparatus may be partially true, vet he certainly is the first elec- 
trician to demonstrate the commercial possibility of space telegraphy. 

American interest in space telegraphy has been as keen as that in Europe, 

















Fit 5 CLARKE’S INSTRUMENTS FOR SPACE TELEGRAPTTY. 
A, TRANSMITTER. B, congener. C, revay. D, BELL. 
and many electricians have repeated Marconi’s trials with equally gratifying 
results. The apparatus of W. J. Clarke, recently exhibited to the New York 
Electrical Society, is representative of the most advanced devices for signaling 
without wires, and is shown in Fig. 5, 

The transmitter consists of a medium-sized induction coil, A. The terminal 
posts are on the top cowl, and carry rods terminating in polished brass spheres, 
between which a central metal ball is placed. By means of the rods the 
distance between the central ball and terminal spheres can be adjusted to pro- 
duce two sparks of any desired length, and the oil bath of Marconi is omitted 
as unnecessary to good transmission. The coherer B is simply a glass tube 
placed on an appropriate base, and supplied with the necessary binding posts 
and adjustible terminal wires. In connection with the relay C, Mr. Clarke 
uses an electric bell D, that is arranged to perform a double office. By its 
use signals may be made so loud and clear as to be audible over a large room, 
and, by mounting the bell on the same base as the coherer, the jarring of the 


bell hammer serves to produce the necessary decoherence in the metallic 
powder required to maintain the receiver in working condition. The arrange- 
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ment of the circuits may be better understood by reference 


y 
to Fig. 6, the transmitter, and Fig. 7, the receiver, that may 4f7 
be supposed to be separated by any reasonable distance. The 
induction coil is shown at A, connected to a storage battery on 

the left hand, through the key B, whereby the rapidity of the 

sparks emitted at ¢ can be regulated. Contrary to Marconi’s _ | 
practice, Mr. Clarke carries one of the metal terminals of the } 
coil to ground, while the other one is connected to the larg 

metal plate C. In the receiver circuit, Fig. 7, one end of thi * 
coherer G is grounded, while the other is connected to a similat 

metal plate C’, Clarke’s researches showing that great stress 

should be laid upon these plates to secure the proper size and ‘ 

have them perfectly parallel to each other, for, en 





seemingly, these surfaces at the transmitter 
and receiver emit and absorb the electric waves. 
A small battery J is wired so that its cireuit 
includes the coherer tube and relay R. When 





the key B is depressed, sparks take place at c. 





Electric waves are emitted from the transmit ria. 6.—CLAR! 

ting plate C, that impinge on the receiver plate TRANSMIT 
. causing coherence in the powder of the tube Cr, decreasing it tal 
and allowing current from the battery J to flow through the relay R. The 


excitement of this relay causes its armature to complete the circuit between 
the battery K and the bell P, which immediately rings out a si while 
the tap of the bell produces the necessary jar to effect decoherer of the 
tube G, restoring the apparatus to its original sensitive condition. 
It has been asserted that the waves generated by Marconi’s t mitter 
= could pass unhindered all substances ; so no obstacle existed to the 


transmission of signals directly through even the earth itself, and 


| the apparatus might become a powerful engine of destructic where- 

| by electric sparks sufficient to set fire to a building or eX le the 

' magazine of Pa | warship could at will be excited ata list The 
f 





| most trustworthy investigations indicate that while electric radiation, 
; . ____ Jike the Roentgen rays, seems in some cases to p L re- 


markable power of penetrating solid bodies, yet when such 





obstructions exist the energy is lickly 


- =: ‘ dissipated, and it is either 1 iryv to 


expend wa very great amount of power at 





the sending station, or else to raise the 
plates of the transmitter and receiver so 
is to obtain a clear path, as trated 
in Fig. 8, 9. Here the receiver hown 
connected by means of a wire to a kite 





or to a metal plate . elevated on the top of 
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t tall mast (page 220) 
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FIG, 7.— CLARKE’S CIRCUIT RECEIVER ful adjustment between the transmitter 
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and receiver, or else the latter fails to respond. As transmission depends 
on wave action, both the instruments must, like a pair of sympathetic tuning 
forks, be in exact unison, or else the waves emitted by one will not affect the 
other. Tuning is accomplished by varying the size of the wings, and may be 
readily done when both instruments are 
so close together that actual action can 
ra * be at once observed. But it is improbable 


_—e 7] that hostile battleships would be so oblig- 

cf | HY ing as to locate coherers in their powder 

, 5 } magazines, and still more unlikely that 

‘ : ; I\ they would be tuned to respond to the 
‘ \| | transmitters of an enemy. 

| \ Scanned with the calm and _ judicial 

~ | | | \ scientific eye, such claims may be at 

eno | \ once dismissed as too hyperbolical for 

| sieats al U \ even consideration. But will Marconi’s 

— —_— telegraph tear away the cobweb of wires 

iG. 8, 9.— METHODS OF ELEVATING from our streets and provide a pocket 


TSS RSCHIVER. instrument whereby we may claim the 
attention of a friend, regardless of time, place or space? scientifically 
realizing the dreams of the Rosicrucians, highly desirable, perhaps, but 
equally improbable. Like the man minus the speaking tube, the Marconi 
apparatus cannot direct the waves it evokes and must expend at the 
sending station sufficient energy to fill to repletion the sphere of space 
of which the transmitter is the center and the receiver but a mere point 
on the surface. Applied to transmission over long distances such an ex- 
penditure of energy becomes commercially appalling, so that unless some 
present unknown means of giving the waves in a predetermined direc- 
tion shall arise, the reliable old wire along which the electric pulsations con- 
veniently slip, promises to remain a familiar object. In special cases, such as 
intercommunication between ships at sea, the transmission of signals between 
moving objects, as railway trains, or army corps, or in the emergency of a 
broken cable, wireless telegraphy may, and probably will, prove itself of im- 
mense value ; but these are the exceptions rather than the rule, so it now 
seems is if the existing methods of electric signaling are likely to remain 
indefinitely unchanged. , Yet the coherer is one of the great discoveries of the 
age. It bids fair to become to electricity what the spectroscope is to light. 
With its aid man may explore the wide but unknown range of vibration be- 
tween the auditory and sensitory limits, and from this terra incognita who 
shall dare to prophesy the harvest to be gathered ? 
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TOLSTOY 
OF 


AS THE APOSTLE 
PEACE. 
Ir seems to me that greatest 

word is Peace ; and in this, as in every- 
thing, he appeals to the intellectual and 
spiritual reality within the official and so- 
cial simulacrum which hides each of us 
from the others. It has been his mission 
to give men a bad conscience, to alarm 
them and distress them in the opinions 
and conventions in which they rested so 
comfortably. He repeats to us the di- 
vinely simply truth which the good and 
wise have known from the beginning, in 
terms which the most modern intelligence 
cannot trite. He arrives at a 
moment of civilization when no one any 
longer contends that the evils which war 
sums up in itself are justifiable apart from 
it, and he asks us to refrain from them by 
refraining from war, which makes im- 
perative things essentially and immutably 
wrong. Tolstoy’s literature, his matchless 
art, his fiction, which makes all other ap- 
pear so feeble and false, is merely the 
flower of his love of men, his desire to be 
true tothem. All that he has written, so 
far as I know it, is of one effect with all 
that he has been since he came to his 
moral consciousness. I cannot separate 
his esthetics from his ethics, for he has 
himself known no difference in them. 
But it seems to me that in his fiction he 
works more instinctively and vitally, and 
I believe that in this he will work longest. 
As a teacher he has put in contempora- 
neous terms the wisdom which has al- 
ways been in the world for the conduct of 
men; but as an artist he has divined 
things concerning nature and character in 
mystical heights and depths unreached 
before, and has portrayed life with an un- 
exampled truth and fulness. Such a 
man was sure to come when he was 
needed most ; and in order that he should 


Tolstoy’s 


refuse as 


perform his oflice to the generation to 





which he was sent it was not necessary ha 
that his own life should be perfect, or his f 
whole doctrine unerring. One perfect Life et 
and one unerring doctrine we had al- a 
ready, and it is praise enough for Tolstoy pa 
to say that he teaches these with all his 

heart and all his mind; and however he Pa 


falters or wanders, he worships them by 


a constant endeavor for their goodness 
and beauty.—W. D. Howells. mi 
&* # 
CONSTANCY. ai 
Frrenp after friend has left my side, i 


Departing never to return, 
And some of those for whom I yearn 
Were by the tenderest ties allied 
From some the cruel hand of fate 

In early youth did separate, i 
And others since that day have gone ¥3 
Their different ways into the world ; : 
And, like a leaf in winter whirled, 
Am I forever hurried on 
Toward the cold and cheerless ¢ 
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One friend alone that from me goes ou) 
° ‘ ° at 
Always returns—if I inclose . 
A postage stamp,—siy manuscript. Fa 
John Ne ut B wart, + 
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BULLS, AND OTHERS. es 


A CORRESPONDENT who has trav- 
ersed the owld sod of Ireland sends us “lad 
these “‘ bully”’ bits: 

“There is a story told journalistic 
circles in Dublin of a delightful display of 
’cuteness by a farmer who called at one of 
the newspaper offices to have an adver- 
tisement inserted. He was informed that 
the charges were 6s. for the first insertion, ze 
and 2s. 6d. for the second. ‘ Faith, thin,’ 
said he, ‘T’ll have it put in the second 
toime.’ 

‘‘Here are two more comical ‘ bulls’ 
due to the Celt’s lightning rapidity of 


lately 
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thought: ‘Is it ason ora daughter your 
sister, Mrs. Healey, has got?’ asked a gen- 
tleman of one of his tenants whom he met 
on the road. ‘The curse of the crows on 
me, but I don’t know whether I’m an uncle 
or an aunt,’ was the immediate reply. 

‘“‘T was present at a review of a militia 
regiment in the South of Ireland, when the 
sergeant-major came up and reported to 
the colonel that all the ammunition was 
exhausted. ‘Then sound “ cease firing,’ ”’ 
roared the commanding officer. 

‘* At Killarney every visitor hears some 
laughable stories. Here is one—new and 
fresh, I think—which I picked up during 
my last visit to the glorious lakes. <A 
number of boatmen who were quarreling 
indulged at the top of their voices in a 
good deal of profane language, which the 
marvelous echo repeated verbatim. ‘ Ar- 
rah, look at that now for schandal,’ said 
one of the party, who was of a pious turn, 
‘tachin’ the poor harmless echo to curse 
and swear !’”’ t 


« 


DAWLEY’S DIARIO. 


MAGAZINE editors and others, who think 
they have troubles of their own, may be 
enabled to make comforting comparisons 
by hearing the experience of our friend, 
Mr. Tomas R. Dawley, Jr., formerly of 
New York, latterly of Santiago de Cuba. 
A day or two after the surrender of Santi- 
ago Mr. Dawley started there the Times of 
Cuba, a diario independiente y de informa- 
cion, in English and Spanish, it being the 
first American daily newspaper printed in 
that historic town. 

‘““We started the Times of Cuba,’’ he 
writes, ‘‘so that we might have an Ameri- 
can paper, as well as the American flag, in 
our new possession. There were other 
papers before ; they were Spanish papers, 
some of them run by Cubans. Of these 
latter we have had the pleasure of reading 
various old copies. They tell us of the 
loyalty cf the Cubans to Spain, and how 
they proposed to keep the Yankee out, 
fighting side by side under the red and 
yellow flag. The editors are still here, 
and now they are singing verses and tell- 
ing us how they helped whip the Spaniard ; 
and they are full of complaints because we 
do not fire him out. After seeing the pied 
form of a newspaper run up to the very 
day of our first bombardment, we had 


some misgivings about starting the Times. 
Some of the old editors offered to furnish 
us with their ‘ wardrobes.’ In our igno- 
rance we did not know what connection a 
‘wardrobe’ could have with a daily paper, 
but later we learned that it was the term 
applied to the standing newspaper items 
which had been kept in Spanish printing 
offices for the last century. They included 
death notices, marriage announcements, 
and even local items of news. When a 
man died, or was assassinated, or put in 
jail, the editor went to his ‘ wardrobe,’ se- 
lected the appropriate item, changed the 
victim’s name, and then the matter was 
all ready for the press without fear of be- 
ing censored. Then this matter of being 
censored also frightened us. We have been 
in jail so many times that imprisonment 
has lost all its novelty for us. But we 
were informed that if we wanted to pub- 
lish any real hot stuff we might hire a 
couple of old beggars to sit in our office, 
and when the police came around to 
arrest the writer of the obnoxious article 
all we had to do was to point out one of 
the beggars. We would still have one 
beggar left for another article, and if we 
wanted to write more articles we could get 
more beggars. They were cheap. Then 
we were told that we might expect to 
have aduel or two on our hands. This 
idea rather pleased us. We never had 
been challenged but once, that was way 
back in the palmy days of our youth in 
Spain. After having accepted the chal- 
lenge our opponent said he had only chal- 
lenged us to test our nerve, as he was 
looking for a companion to help fight an- 
other fellow. After being confronted with 
so many circumstances attending Cuban 
journalism we finally went ahead and got 
out our first paper. For three days we 
struggled with a local reporter, and an ad- 
vertising manager who smoked cigarettes 
in the morning and slept siestas in the 
afternoon. The one proved absolutely 
helpless to bring out a paper which had 
not provided itself with a ‘ wardrobe,’ 
and the other was so slow in making out 
receipts and collecting bills that many of 
our customers died before we could get 
their promised subscriptions. We were 
almost in despair, but finally found a 
man who wanted to work, and since then 
we have become daily more interested in 
the Times and its mission as a newspaper. 
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True, it has not been much of a paper, 
but we have had the satisfaction of saying 
about what we pleased, and we have not 
yet been arrested or shot at.”’ 

at 


OUR QUAKER FRIEND. 


We have received from a Quaker lady, 
dwelling in sequestered New Jersey, the 
following letter 

“Dear Frrenp—Will thee please pub- 
lish the inclosed poem for me? And will 
thee please send me a copy with it in? If 
thee does not use it, will thee please return 
the Ms., that I may send it elsewhere? 

‘Thine truly, —— uy 

But, alas! the poem inclosed, though 
ringing and patriotic, is a warlike effusion 
about Hobson and the Merrimac heroes 
not only too belated for our use, but also a 
trifle out of key with the ‘‘ peace-on-earth- 
and-good-will-toward-men’’ tone which we 
would like to pervade this Christmas num- 
ber of Frank Lesite’s Porputar Monruy. 
So we have returned it, not without gen- 
uine regret, and with the sentiment toward 
its author expressed in Byron’s lines 
which, of course, she has never read : 

‘* May heaven so guard my lovely Quaker 
That anguish never can o’ertake her ; 
That peace and virtue ne’er forsake her, 
But bliss be aye her heart’s partaker.”’ 

om. 
A LESSON IN SONG CAR- 
PENTRY. 

To THE great army of professional song 
carpenters, who have not been long 
enough out of apprenticeship to know the 
subtler arts as well as the esoteric myste- 
ries of the trade, I would address a timely 
word on the subject of how to change and 
make over a poem written for one occasion 
to suit another. Even as a summer gar- 
ment is made over and dyed for winter 
use, so may the firecrackers be taken from 
a Fourth of July poem and snowballs sub- 
stituted to make it just the thing for 
Christmas. I will give youa few examples 
which, asa whole, are intended to serve the 
purpose of a formula which may be fol- 
lowed in the revamping and rebuilding of 
a poem on any subject from evolution to 

pot cheese. 

The first is a poem on a time-honored 
subject. You will kindly imagine your- 
self a new-fledged poet, wondering about 


MARGINALIA. 


the first of March how you are going to 
find the funds for a straw hat and a bath- 
ing suit. So you finally select for sub- 
ject one of the twin chestnuts, t ‘ther 
being ‘‘ Love,’’ and ina few days hand the 
P. O. P. (pay-on-publication) periodical 
the following lyric : 
SPRING, 
The zephyr roams the lea, 
The catkin’s swinging hig! 
The leaflet twinkles on the tre 
And glads the butterfly. 


The bluebird builds his nest 
The grass is blowing greet 

And on the hillock’s breezy breast 
The lambkin skips serene 


With maddest joy we beam, 
Till all our visions glow, 
To see the dainty rose-tree di 

\ trembling drift of snow 


You wait in vain for this p to ap- 
pear, and when you call on the tor he 
tells you he is sorry it was crow 1 out. 
With your fur cap still causing ir hair 
to fall out, and the prospectiv bathing 
suit fluttering in the perspective, you feel 
emboldened to ask the editor why he has 
been printing ‘‘any time’’ poems during 
the spring. He tells you he has been 
working off old stock, and to | ¢ your 
poem in next spring. Now, if ) are a 
high priest of the lyric art, you ill sug- 
gest to the editor the advisability, while 
you have his sympathy, of changing it 
into a summer poem, that you may lay in 
the straw hat and bathing suit at a time 
when they are marked down to nothing 
to close out the stock. We w ssume 
that the editor is agreeable to the proposed 
changes, so you sit down and make the 


alterations without adding a new rhyme, 
: 


and you have a poem on 
SUMMER. 


The cattle roam the lea, 
The wheat is waving high 
The golden apple gilds the tre« 
Where drifts the butterfly 


The storm-wind shakes the nest 
While hurtling o’er the green 

And on the runnel’s shining breast 
The lily dips serene. 

The daisied meadows beam, 
The sumachs richly glow, 

And white clouds idly drift and dream 
In argosies of snow. 


st you call 


During the latter part of Aug 
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upon the editor to ascertain why he hasn’t 
used your lines on ‘“‘Summer.’”’ He will 
say he has had hay fever and hasn’t had 
a chance to bother with poetry lately, but 
that it is all right and that he will cer- 
tainly use it next year. It is now too late 
for straw hats and bathing suits, but if 
you think that the price of a poem would 
come in to buy you a pair of russet shoes 
to match the fading landscape, you will 
lose no time in telling the editor that 
without the change of a rhyme you can 
make a perfect autumn poem of it. If he 
is sympathetic and admires that spirit of 
sand that laughs at fate and refuses to be 
cast down, he will order you to turn the 
crank and set the mill in motion. Then 
you will have visions of russet shoes while 
taking the golden languors out of your 
summer poem and substituting the dreamy 
pathos of the pensive autumntide : 
AUTUMN. 
The corn shocks dot the lea, 
The crow is circling high, 
Fach red leaf flutters from the tree 
A gorgeous butterfly. 


The wind moans round the nest, 
Whose bough’s no longer green, 
The pumpkin lights the meadow’s 
breast 
With fairy gold serene. 

And while the frost gems beam, 
And all the colors glow, 

The thistledown sails like a dream 
Of silver dust and snow. 


About Thanksgiving you will ask the 
editor if he intends to use it in the last 
autumn number, and he will tell you tear- 
fully that everything has been crowded 
out by the great pressure of advertising, 
but that if you will let it go over until 
next year—— 

‘‘Let me make a winter poem of it !’’ 
you will shout. ‘“‘Ican do it without 
changing a rhyme, and, if you like, I will 
make it comic, without interfering with 
the spirit.”’ 

The editor will smile in such a way that 
you will immediately take a seat, and only 
look at the rhymes which you will write 
up to and against in the smallest fraction 
of a jiffy : 

WINTER. 

Gaunt spectres haunt the lea, 

The storm king rides on high, 

And like the snowbirds round the tree 

The cakes and butter fly. 
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The snowflakes fill the nest, 
The Christmas wreath is green, 
And o*ter the white drift’s heaving 
breast 
The bob-sled bobs serene. 
And while the pork chops beam, 
And make the table glow, 
The small boy’s hustled from his dream 
To shovel off the snow. 


“Good !”’ the editor will say, ‘‘ good! I 
will use it at once.”” The poet will feel 
that victory is to light on his banner at 
last, and that he will shortly have the 
necessary cash with which to purchase a 
pair of rubber boots, that he may trudge 
through the slush to peddle his annual 
grist of spring songs. The poem, through 
some hocus pocus, will finally appear in 
May, and you will at last be in time for 
your straw hat and bathing suit purchase. 

—R. K. Munkittrick. 
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CHRISTMAS MAIL. 


By MINNA IRVING. 


UW "HEN Christmas had covered the house tops with snow. 
tnd the bells had retold the sweet story of old, 
The pe fan was stopped on his wearisome round 
By a dainty wee maiden with ringlets of gold. 
She held to her bosom a little white box 
With the strangest directions that ever he read: 
In round, childish characters, blotted and blurred. 
aly Robe rt O Malley, in Leave “ it said. 


‘© Nou please, Mr. Postman, my brother has gone 
To the beautiful land of the angels of light, 
And the tree in the parlor was stripped of its gifts, 

But no one remembered poor Bobby last night, 


And so I have sent him my woolly white lambh’’- 


She d opped from her lashes the pearl of a lear— 


‘* Or else he will think that his home in the clouds 


Is so jar that we all. have forgotte n him here.”’ 


Oh. simple and wonderful faith of a child, 

That knew not the grave with its darkness and gloom, 
But looked to the skies az the country of God ! 

Where the birds were in song, and the flowers were in blo 
It was this that was taught from the manger of yore 

When the Bethlehem Baby was born in the hay, 
And the spirit of death at His first little cry 


In the snow and the starlight went flee ing away. 




















‘] DRINK TO THE MOST BEAUTIFUL WOMAN IN THE WORLD AND THE DIVINEST 
SINGER—OUR PRIMA DONNA !”’ 


DKAWN BY ALBERT B. WENZELL. 


lilustrating “‘ April Bioom,” the new serial story kgert stle, author of ‘lhe Pride of Fennio.’ 





